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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimzs of great men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 
then he may go on fear'less,—De For, 








POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. the military in aid of the civil arm. It is impossible, how- 
eninpete ever, not to regret foolish and — to use a familiar phrase 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. —‘bounceable” speeches such as that made on Thursday 


’ last by Mr. Higgins, Q.C., as Chairman of the Preston Ses- 
On Tuesday and Wednesday night the Blackburn hands | sions.” This learned gentleman “deplores the present. stats 
were crowding the theatre, where Mr. Charles Matthews per- | of things;” but, on the other hand, is resolved “ that thosa 
formed in “ My Awfal Dad,” and laughing and cheering at | who riot must expect the severest punishment ”—or, in othe 
the allusions to “ well-assorted unions ” in that popular play. | words, that the military are called out not merely to act a 
On Thursday morning they were engaged in the serious busi- | an efficient police forc2 and to overawe the mob; but, shoula 
ness of deciding either for peace with the millowners or for any violence be attempted, to shoot the rioters down.* Let 
fighting it out to the bitter end. The scene was the curious | me,” said he, from the bench, 
and interesting one of a plébiscite of the workpeople of ony i Aiutabi eng Wares 06 Unb herile ie teebienis of thd ees 
Blackburn, Burnley, Harwood, Rishton, Whalley, Lingho, | tives. Let them keep back those under their control from breaches of 


and Darwen. Preston was not allowed to vote; Ac- aehie law ; e, Gop, pe. ia mg, eachbonate regard iat oe roel Sees 
. gto adi . . Oo S coun ’ em e Wis de orri 8 an 

Sa and Padiham declined. The voting was con- carnage must ensue. Years ago in this town of Preston the soldiery had 
ducted in fifteen of the Blackburn school rooms—one | to fire upon the people. All right-thinking mon must d deplore the 
room for each district, or group of districts, with three | necessity for this, but I warn those again who feel inclined to try thcir 
respective presidents and scrutineers. The method was | Strength against the strength and power of the law to think of the particu- 

; ; : ; lar kind of arms now carried by our army. It is no longer the old muzzle- 
that of ballot, the respective boxes being painted white and | joader, but that terrible machine and engine of destruction, the modern 


red, the emblematic colours of peace and war. Voters | rifle, and God Almighty knows what may be the carnage, the deaths that 
declining the 10 per cent. reduction dropped their papers into iad ive as Unchets tedtinactes ob an Tecate Soon anes ee 
the red box. The results of the ballot were, on Thursday | to resort to this ; but I would have it known that, much as we may dread 
night, 12,972 red and 828 white. It is a curious fact that | the performance of our duty, we intend to perform that duty in case weare 
the majority of the voters were women. Again, the number | “/¢d upon regardless of the consequences. ; 
of those who voted is only about a fourth of the total aggre- This kind of braggadocio does more harm than good. Until 
gate qualified to vote. No doubt, one reason for this was the deadly weapons are used by the crowd, the military , if under 
shortness of the time between-the proposal for a general | proper control, ought to abstain from anything like violence. 
ballot and its execution. Besides,.the weavers to whom the | They are simply mounted police, whose duty it is to clear the 
voting was confined, may have thought that the voting could | streets, and this, as any ensign in a marching regiment 
have no effect so long as the spinners held aloof. knows, can easily be done by a very small body of men, well 
: mounted and under proper control. Mr. Higgins, we see, is 
specially charged by the Home. Secretary with the arrange- 
The prospect thus seems darker than ever. Yesterday | ments for the suppression of the riots. We could wish the 
the Preston spinners paid away almost their last farthing in | task had been put into more judicious hands, 
strike-wages ; and the distress in that town is described as 
“fearful.” The spinners, however, seem determined to starve 


sooner than yield. This determination, which they share . : 
with the majority of the hands on strike, must be strengthened we, Seaiens a patria ae to Somes #f =“ 
by the resolution which the London Parliamentary Committee | ec sips conpciaily of tha vieuleat ottacka than bane — 
of the Trades Union Congress has just issued. The resolution | aps him'b nigtain waheka which. while ke waa ta aeet 
accuses the masters of “ unmitigated cruelty and oppression,” tee oe hina with ee iat snon’ thar waste ad him 
and invites the sympathy and support of the working classes we tran eee ¥ Page dg, port egy es ‘claaue of 
throughout the country. Meanwhile the precautions against his cs Fy It B ord aan th waantlint “ esticles Ghat tedh 
rioting are most elaborate and complete. The whole of the ar cee ees fia late Preaatae whim tat Gas in cites Che 
] he . . ‘ . . a , 
Pick ditt is ocupied by amily fore under Celene ye unmeasured nature of thar sycophancy must have mad 
and telegraphic and even telephonic communication has Se eal pb emingpnae by Sacred ssdeab 
been established between the various stations and outposts. | ~ ,, to give a tip,” no denunciation is too strong for him. “TI 
have been,’ Mr. Gladstone complained to the deputation 
As we said last week, it is absolutely necessary in cases of | which waited on him on Thursday last, “encountered, 
real and sndden emergency such as the present.to employ|for the most part, not by opposite’ arguments ang 
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epross statements, but by criticisms not always 
of a measured character, upon my own personality. They 
sum themselves up very much under these three heads—that 
Iam a man of ungovernable passion; that my greed for 
office is such that it entirely bewilders my understanding ; 
and that hatred of the distinguished gentleman who is at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government is the mainspring of 
all my actions, with whatever.veil I may pretend or attempt 
to cover them.” Mr. Gladstone’s indignation is natural, but 
we are not sure that it is not wasted.. There have always 
been adulators such as those who formed the cortége of 
Sejanus— 
 labra, quis illi 

Vultus erat! Nunquam, si quid mihi credis, amavi 

Hunc hominem . . . + 6 6 + © 0 «© + @ ® 

ee rel ie Stee hh Curramus precipites, et, 

Dum jacet in ripA, calcemus Cesaris hostem. 





On Thursday afternoon last, Mr. Cross was pestered by a 
deputation of well-meaning people who want to have the 
public-houses closed on Sunday. Canon Duckworth, who 
played Corypheus to the Choroegus of Sir Thomas Bazley, 
stated that the deputation would have been headed by four 
bishops had not those worthy prelates had “ pressing engage- 
ments elsewhere.” It is gratifying to find that four bishops, 
at least, are of opinion that, until museums and galleries are 
Ae on the seventh day, public-houses may as well be 
closed ; although it would be interesting to know the nature of 
the “ pressing engagements” which “ detained their lordships 
elsewhere.” Mr. Cross replied to the deputants evasively. 
He expressed great general interest in the social welfare of 
the country. He avowed himself alive to the evils of 
intemperance. He believed that public opinion is growing 
rapidly in a sound direction; but, as a practical politician, 
he knows that the licensed victualler is a power in 
the State, and that any attempt to close public-houses 
must inevitably result in disastrous failure. Had Mr. Cross 
not been a Cabinet Minister addreseing an _ irrespon- 
sible deputation — had he, in a word, been free to 
speak his mind—he would probably have said that what 
fills the publichouses on Sunday, and makes Sunday night 
the most drunken in the week, is the fact that beyond the 
public house the British working man has, on a rainy day at 
any rate, no other possible place of resort. So long as Lord 
Shaftesbury and the Bishops give the working man no choice 
between church and the public house, it stands to reason that 
he will prefer the latter. It is a singular thing that 
really devout and well-meaning men should have so little 
knowledge of human nature. Canon Duckworth and the 
clergymen whose opinions he represents must be ignorant 
indeed of the world and its ways, and singularly unfit to have 
charge of their flocks, if they imagine that they will drive the 
working man into church by shutting the beershop, or that by 
sonorous platitudes on the evils of intemperance they can per- 
suade any Ministry, whether Conservative or Liberal, to rouse 
the enmity of the licensed victuallers, 





County Court judges are, as a rule, a learned, patient, and 
industrious body of men, who do their work in a very credit- 
able manner, and deserve the gratitude, not of litigants only, 
but of the public at large. It is possible, however, for even a 
County Court judge, to make a mistake, and if the local papers 
are to be believed,—which in a matter of personal feeling they 
very seldom are—one particular County Court judge, whose 
name we need not mention, has made a very grave error. He 
did what a judge ought never to do—took to cross-examining 
a witness on his own account. His questions confused her, 
and she, being a stupid and ignorant woman, possessed with 
an infinite dread of the indefinite terrors of the law, stood 
mute ; whereupon, we are told, his honour, by way of bring- 
ing her to her senses, adjudged her guilty of contumacy, and 
committed her to gaol for contempt of court. It turned out, 
we are assured, that the judge was absolutely in the 
wrong, and that he had been cross-examining the witness 
from the wrong page of the ledger. This may or may not be the 
case. It would be unfair to express any opinion on the 


matter until the judge himself has made his own explana- 
tion, as of course he will. At the same time, it is'a seriots 
question whether power of commitment for con- 
tempt of court ought to be entrusted to minor judicial officers 
such as county court judges, ‘police magistrates, and chair- 
men of quarter sessions. As things at present stand, an 
alderman of the City of London has indefinite powers of com- 
mittal for anything that he pleases to consider contempt of 
his court and his own authority. This is simply absurd.’ 
Without going into the history of contempt of court, it is 
clear that a County Court judge has abundant means of vindi- 
cating the dignity of his tribunal and the respect due to him. 
self, without summarily committing a witness to prison at his 
own pleasure and without appeal. 





The Court of Queen’s Bench has this week distinguished 
itself. It has actually refused to grant an application for a 
criminal information. It has become a recognised rule of 
late, whenever any person of importance considers himself 
aggrieved by something that has been printed and published 
about him, that he should at once rush down to Westminster 
Hall and apply for a criminal information. The complainant 
in the present case was Mr. Turquand, the well known 
accountant, who strongly objected to certain remarks that 
had been made about him in the money article of The Times. 
We cannot, of course, reproduce matter of which it has been 
judicially declared that, in the absence of excuse or justifica- 
tion, it would be libellous. It seems, however, according to 
the opinion of the Court, that the article had been a com- 
mentary on the course of proceedings in a matter of a 
quasi-judicial nature, and was capable, if not of justi- 
fication, at any rate of sufficient explanation. The 
chief sting seems to have been the imputation that Mr. 
Turquand’s charges for liquidation in six weeks had aniounted 
to 10,0001. This, it seems, is erroneous. The 10,0001. was 
another estimate, including money for various items besides the 
expenses of the liquidation proceedings. It does not, how- 
ever, appear from Mr. Turquand’s affidavit what his charges 
as liquidator really were ; and, after all, persons occupying a 
semi-public position, as does Mr. Turquand, must not be too 
thin skinned. We all know that. the expenses of liquidation 
are very great; and, although we need not, perhaps, agree 
with Mr. Newmarch, that “the sums of undistributed assets 
in the hands of trustees, liquidators, and others, great and 
small, up and down the country, amount to millions sterling, 
that these funds areentirely under the control of these persons, 
that they are entirely out of sight and beyond control, and 
that there is no ready means of bringing them to account,” 
we yet can hardly bring ourselves to believe that liquidation is 
ever an economical process. 


eed 


The celelebrated Jack Mytton would seem to have found a 
fit successor in Sir Charles Nugent, formerly of the Seven- 
teenth Lancers, and at present a bankrupt awaiting his certi- 
ficate. Sir Charles Nugent’s liabilities, according to his own 
frank admission, are about 12,000/., and his assets are 201. 
Eleven years ago he came into possession of 6,0001. a year. 
There were charges and encumbrances on the property, it is 
true, considerably diminishing the nett revenue; but, had not 
Sir Charles himself anticipated his expectations while still a 
minor, he would have had an income of 2,5001.a year. As 
soon as he came of age, he borrowed 10,000/. to pay his debts, 
but began to spend it before he paid them. Eventually 
he found himself in debt to the amount of 50,0001, 
and so pressed that he could not get a shilling. Then 
some family arrangement was made by which his father- 
in-law and his mother between them put him more or 
less straight. It is difficult, however, to keep perma. 
nently straight a young gentleman who frequents races, 
and is in the habit of losing as much as 5,000. at once; 
and it is easy to understand why it is that, although put 
straight once by his father-in-law, Sir Charles Nugent is 
again unable to meet his liabilities. He “ attributes his present 
debts of 12,0001. principally to losses on the turf and liabi- 
lities which he has had to pay for friends out of mere kind-: 











“the 





ness.” As for the 201. assets, he “ doubts whether his creditors 
will get even that.” There is no occasion to moralise on such 


a story; but we cannot forget that in France and in many 


other countries, when a young gentleman takes to losing 


‘5,0007. at a time, to becoming security for his friends, and to 
‘otherwise making ducks and drakes of the family property, a 
-conseil de famille is called, his estates are put into the hands 


of trustees for his benefit, and an allowance is made him 
adequate to his means and position, 





The fatal weakness in the case put forward by Lord Har- 
dinge and others for the addition of physical tests to the ex- 
aminations for first commissions in the army is the absence 
of any proof of muscular deterioration among our present 
officers. Are they physically inferior to their predecessors ? 
If not, why should an innovation be introduced which must, 
more or less, tend to reduce the standard of intellectuality in 
the commissioned ranks? For it is proposed that a certain 
number of marks should be given for muscular attainments, 
and it would thus be possible for candidates not particularly 
well furnished in their upper storeys to push through the 
entrance examinations by the help of their athletic merits. 
If physical deterioration has begun to show itself among 
military officers—we believe the assumption to be almost en- 
tirely gratuitous—by all means institute a stringent physical 
examination accompanied by such practical tests as swim- 
ming, leaping, walking, and running. Riding had better be 
left out of the list, as, while it would give a great advantage 
to candidates whose parents were rich enough to keep horses, 
the art might be subsequently acquired without much diffi- 
culty. But, until we have absolutely convincing proof of 
the physical degeneracy of the officers who have entered the 
army under the new system, the proposal will only deserve 
to be considered as another attempt to take the sting out of 
competitive examinations. 





Sir Charles Dilke once threw out a suggestion for neutra- 
lising the Eastern seas. This, if practicable, would prove a 
great blessing to the people of China and Japan. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the first thing which a semi-civilized 
Government considers itself bound to do, as soon as it enters, 
voluntarily or compulsorily, into relations with foreigners is to 
invest heavily in Krupp guns and fish torpedoes. It is the 
only way of starting on a new life which is deemed respect- 
able. So the Japanese have been arming themselves regard- 
less of expense, and the cost is felt as a serious-burden by the 
people. The national income, which amounts to about 
12,000,0001., is derived chiefly from a tax on rice. The Govern- 
ment are therefore anxious to extend the area of taxation, and 
they wish to raise the duties on all foreign imports. By the 
Treaty of 1859 they were entitled to demand a revision of 
existing arrangements on or after the year 1871. This they 
have just done, as Lord Salisbury has informed Mr. Ripley 
and Mr. Wheelhouse, whose cry for commercial protection is 
worthy of the Japanese themselves, and has considerably 
astonished his lordshhip, who has given utterance to a little 
irony at the expense of two gentlemen who are not only cot- 
ton-spinners but legislators. By the present Treaty, cotton 
goods, hardware, building material, in fact, all the ordinary 
articles of consumption, are subjected to a duty of 5 per cent., 
a figure which the Japanese propose to raise to an extent 
as yet unknown. Wines, spirits, &c., are subjected to a very 
heavy demand, which is, no doubt, as it should be. Another 
set of treaty clauses refers to the exclusive right of the 
English officials to try Europeans for offences at law. The 
Japanese think that they have already made such progress in 
the study and practice of law as to be entitled to call for a 
revision of the “ extra-territoriality”’ provisions. They have 
been remodelling their law after the Code Napoleon with an 
eminent European lawyer to help them. Sir Charles Dilke 
thinks that the Japanese are quite competent to manage even 
European cases, and that the concession-would probably be 
followed by permission for Europeans to reside in any part 
of the Empire they chonse, t 
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THE GREAT DEBATE. 


When we look at the issue placed before Parliament it is 
somewhat surprising that Lord Hartington’s motion should 
have been rejected by a majority of 121 in the House of Com- 
mons. . The fact that a majority of the representatives of the 
people are prepared to sacrifice or whittle away a great con- 
stitutional principle at the bidding of their party leaders is a 
significant one. We cannot but think that it indicates very 
fairly how rapidly the process of political demoralisation is 
going on in the House of Commons under the ennervating 
<nd sycophantish influences that emanate from what one of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s organs styles his “ Imperial policy.” Day 
by day we are having this Brummagem Imperialism flaunted 
in our faces, and every now and then great authorities on 
Conservative principles are put forward to popularise the 
political pedantry of Baron Stockmar, and persuade the 
people of England that “the Empress-Queen,” as our 
Sovereign is now beginning to be called, may fitly ex- 
ercise high prerogative rights the assertion of which 
would have shocked Constitutionalists even in the days of 
the Stuarts. The movement of 7,000 Indian troops is not 
perhaps directly a very dangerous thing. Its indirect results 
are more likely to imperil our authority in the East than add 
weight to it in the West. But the manner in which these 
troops have been moved, the ostentatious pretensions set up 
by Sir Stafford Northcote that no matter how the circum- 
stances might have been altered he still would not have 
thought it necessary to tell Parliament anything about the 
affair, together with the almost monstrous claims set up by 
Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Cairns, and Sir John Holker on 
behalf of the Crown, are the features of the controversy which, 
taken collectively, seem to us pregnant with danger to the 
ancestral liberties and the ancient institutions of England. 
That a majority of 121 in the present House of Commons is 
of a different opinion is simply another proof that we are 
“ drifting” into the tracks of that unwholesome Imperialism 
which has been the curse of France. 

Lord Hartington’s motion was eminently reasonable. It is 
simply amazing how any one calling himself a Constitution- 
alist could vote against it. The Government, without the con- 
sent of Parliament had added 7,000 men to the standing army. 
Lord Hartington merely desired to put on record that this 
act, if not wrong in itself, had been done in the wrong way. 
Parliament was sitting at the time, and ere it rose there was 
ample opportunity for informing it of the orders that were to 
be sent to India. But this was not done, and so Lord Har- 
tington wanted the House to affirm a resolution to the effect 
that by the constitution no military forces may be kept up 
by the Crown in time of peace without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, save, of course, those native troops actually serving in 
India. It is important to note these words, “ actually serving 
in India,” because some people, like Lord Beaconsfield, try to 
make out that the phrase has the same meaning as “ Indi 
troops,” and that, consequently, those who use it must 
mean that, whenever and wherever Indian troops are kept 
up without the consent of Parliament, a breach of the 
constitution is committed. Of course, it is clear that native 
soldiers leaving India do not cease to be Indian troops. But 
they do cease to be troops “actually serving in India,” and 
as such the Crown has no right to c:nploy them without Par- 
liamentary sanction. The most curious thing about the 
dispute is that the Government do not seem to have 
known how to meet Lord Hartington’s resolution. They 
shrank from pitting a flat negative against it. That 
would have been too glaring a demonstration of “ Impe- 
rialism,’”’ and we must be gently and by degrees ‘“‘ educated” 
into the new system of rule which is beloved by Court 
favourites and flatterers, and which stirs what they are 
pleased to call their “souls” with patriotic emotions that can 
only find appropriate expression in the impassioned lyrics of 
a Macdermott. Hence Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was put 
forward to move that the constitutional control of the House 
over the army is fully secured already by law and by its 
power to grant or withhold supplies, and that it was there, 
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fore inexpedient to pass any resolution such as Lord Hart- 
ington’s which must weaken the Government in the present 
state of foreign affairs. The first thing that strikes one about 


this motion of Sir Michael’s is that it is a strong condem- 


nation of the eee policy of the Government. According 
to its terms that policy has been so bungled that the mere 
assertion of a constitutional truism must weaken the Govern- 
ment in a spores manner. In a word, the Ministry of a 
constitutional country have developed a foreign policy not 
compatible with the enjoyment of constitutional rights or 
the assertion of constitutional principles. Let us be grateful 
for the unconscious candour which puts it on record that 
Ministers have brought our foreign affairs to such a pass that 
we dare not, even in a whisper, claim our rights under the 
constitution without rendering ourselves weak. Thus we can 
~ into the narrowest compass the difference displayed 
vxetween the majority that supported the Ministry and 
the minority that followed Lord Hartington into the lobby. 
‘The Conservatives are for strengthening the Cabinet, even at 
the cost of weakening the constitution. The Liberals are 
for strengthening the constitution, even at the risk of 
weakening the Cabinet. 

Another curious contention in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
amendment is that the present law gives Parliament a sufficient 
control over the army, and that, even if it did not, the power of 
the purse does. But Lord Cairns and Sir John Holker were 
put up by the Government to prove that the present law did 
not give Parliament ibis control; indeed, Sir John Holker 
was prepared to argue that the Crown could do what it liked 
with the army, utterly regardless of “the previous consent of 
Parliament.” As for Lords Cairns and Beaconsfield they 
founded their case on high prerogative, and held that the 
Sovereign had by the constitution a clear right to move the 
troops wherever she liked. Then, as to the power of the 
purse, it cannot be too clearly stated that this gives us but 
an illusory control over the Indian army. Ministers first of 
all order Indian regiments on foreign service. They then 
come to the House and say, “though you have no claim to be 
consulted in the matter, still we must come to you for the 
money to pay these soldiers.” According to Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach’s moiion Parliament may assert its power by refusing 
to vote this money. Unfortunately, however, those who 
talk in this strain do not tell us what would happen if 
such a step were taken. The money is abstracted from 
the Indian Treasury in the first instance, and if Parlia- 
ment refused to refund it the Indian Government would 
simply recoup itself by deducting the sum from its regular 
Home remittances. After the magnificent oration of Mr. 
Gladstone, and the well reasoned addresses of Mr. Herschell, 
Lord Hartington, and Mr. Fawcett, the country cannot pre- 
tend that the Opposition has permitted them to be blindly 
led into approving of a dangerous precedent—one that will 
be cited agai, we may be sure, when Lord Beaconsfield and 
the “ Imperialists”” plan their next attack on the constitution. 
We would fain trace in the speeches of Mr. Cross and Sir 
Stafford Northcote a dormant feeling of uneasiness at the 
position they asswne; for it is curious to note that, whilst in 
the Upper House the Imperialists said the unsanctioned 
movement of Indian troops was justified by law apart 
altogether from the existence of an emergency, Mr. Cross said 
that such a step was justified by an emergency the existence of 
which he was not at liberty to prove, though it might not be 
in strict accordance with constitutional practice. The plain 
truth is this, that the Mutiny Act permits the Queen, or per- 
haps we ought to say “ the Empress,” to keep an army of no 
more than 145,000 men on service outside India. Suddenly the 
Ministry, overriding this Act, and without the consent of Par- 
liament, add 7,000 men, natives of India, to this specified 
army, and Lord Cairns contends that no increase has been 
made tothe regular forces. He says the Queen, as “‘ Empress,” 
has the right to move her troops as she pleases. Of course 
she has a right to move any of the 145,000 men voted to her 
by Parliament; but she bas not the right to move troops 
about Europe that have not been voted to her by the repre- 
sentatives of the people for European service. Nobody can 
deny that the 7,000 native soldiers sent to Malta come under 


: this category. 


COUNT SCHOUVALOFF’S RETURN. 


Count Schouvaloff got back to London on Wednesday last, 
the day which he had announced before leaving England as 
the date of his return. Since then he has had various inter- 
views with our Ministers, and the purport of what he has to 
tell must by this time be fully known to the Government. 
Yet, up to the period at which we write, no official statement 
has been made as to the, purport of the message which the 
Minister is supposed to have brought back with him from St. 
Petersburg. It is obvious that, if Count Schouvaloff had 
succeeded in obtaining the consent of the Czar to the con- 
ditions under which England has proposed her willingness to 
enter the Congress, the fact would have been made public 
long before this. It may also be assumed with certainty that, 
if the Count had failed in inducing his Government to abate 
any e of its pretensions, the failure of his mission could 
not have been kept secret. Given these premises, it is not 
difficult by a comparison of the various reports which have 
been current during the last fortnight to form some kind of 
estimate as tothe object and results of Count Schouvaloff’s 
journey. In the first place, then, it is a mistake to describe 
the Russian ambassador’s visit to St. Petersburg as a mission 
at all. If we are rightly informed, the Count went on his own 
suggestion, and was not entrusted with any formal or informal 
communication from the English Government. His Excel- 
lency as we believe, gave our Foreign Office to understand 
that his personal representations to the Czar of the state of 
feeling in England, and of the objects which English policy 
had in view, were likely to exercise a powerful influence in 
favour of peace. On the strength of these hopes the Count 
volunteered to go in person to St. Petersburg, and, with the 
view of facilitating the success of his efforts, it was agreed that 
no measures of a minatory character should be taken during 
his absence. What passed between the Czar and the Ambas- 
sador is of course known only to themselves, and the holders 
of the old-fashioned creed that Parliamentary Government, 
with all its faults, works better for the world than Imperialism, © 
may reflect with some satisfaction that the issue whether two 
great nations shall be plunged into war has depended simply 
and solely on the extent to which a Court favourite 
has been able to win the ear of the Autocrat of All 
the Russias. Count Schouvaloff took no message with him 
on his journey, and we doubt his having brought back any 
proposal on hisreturn. What we imagine he is now enabled 
to communicate to our Government is a more or Jess official 
statement of the points on which the Emperor Alexander is 
disposed to consent to any material modification of the Treaty 
of San Stefano. 

A statement of this kind does not of itself remove the ob- 
jections which England has hitherto taken to the assembling 
of a Congress; but it may undoubtedly form a basis for 
further negotiations, with a view to a pacific settlement. 
However scanty may be our confidence in the policy and 
statesmanship of our Ministers, it would be unreasonable to 
assume beforehand that they could be guilty of the folly of 
standing out on a matter of form if they could once obtain 
the substance of their demands. The British Government 
objects to the Treaty of San Stefano because in their opinion it 
aggrandizes the power of Russia to a perilous degree. If, 
therefore, Russia should be prepared to abandon the chief 
advantages she proposes to secure by the Treaty in question, 
the main force of our objection would be removed. There are 
limits even to human folly ; and the absurdity of a war 
between Russia and England on the moot point, whether the 
Treaty of Peace should be discussed as a whole or clause by 
clause, is too flagrant to be seriously contemplated. We do 
not deny for one moment that our English demand for the 
detailed discussion of the Treaty, whether wise or unwise in 
itself, dces involve very grave and serious concessions on the 
part of Russia; but, if these concessions are once made, the 
manner in which they are made is of comparatively small im- 
portance. The real question, therefore, is what are the con- 
cessions which Count Schouvaloff is empowered to tender on 
behalf of his Government? We doubt this question being 
answered very speedily. The stronger probability is that the 
Count is not authorised to make any definite offer, but only, 
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to inquire whether, in the event of certain conditions being 
offered, our Government would be disposed to accept them 
and to reconsider their original objections to enterin 
a Congress. It is not likely that any terms named 
at first will meet all the requirements—reasonable or 
otherwise—of our Government; and, therefore, we may 
anticipate a period of more or less protracted nego- 
tiations, during which an endeavour will be made to 
arrive at an understanding between London and St. 
Petersburg. How far these endeavours may prove suc- 
cessful must depend, not so much on the exercise of diplo- 
matic ingenuity, as on the good faith displayed on either side. 
It would be idle to profess implicit confidence in the sincerity 
of Russia. Pacific as the language of Count Schouvaloff may 
be, there have been many incidents of late which it is difficult 
to reconcile with any genuine intention on the part of Russia 
to avoid an appeal to arms. The haste with which military 
preparations are being pushed forward throughout the 
Empire, the concentration of the Russian troops in front of 
Constantinople, the apparent resolution to carry out the 
Russification of Bulgaria without further delay, the hostile 
attitude assumed towards Roumania, and the purchase of war 
vessels in America, are all acts which may be capable of a 
peaceful explanation, but which in themselves seem to favour 
the hypothesis that Russia regards war as the ultimate issue 
of the pending negotiations. 

At the same time, it is only fair to bear in mind that 
Russia, on her side, may reasonably entertain doubts as to 
the sincerity of England’s wish for peace. The assertion of 
there being a war party in this country is always resented as 
a personal imputation by the partisans of the Ministry. In 
one sense it is undoubtedly true that no party in England 
desires war in the abstract, though, as a matter of fact, there 
are certain not uninfluential interests which, on the whole, 
would prefer a warlike solution of the Anglo-Russian diffi- 
culty. Still, it may fairly be said that the great majority, 
not only of the country at large but of the avowed supporters 
of the Government have no wish for war. On the other hand, 
we should hesitate to say that the Ministerial policy does not 
aim at objects which can only be obtained as the result of 
war. A manufacturer may have no wish in principle to in- 
jure his smaller competitors, but, if he is resolved to 
effect such a monopoly of his trade as can only be secured 
by the ruin of petty traders, it is obvious that as a 
matter of fact his policy is fatal to their welfare. In 
like fashion, if England, with or without reason, is 
determined to insist upon concessions which Russia can 
only make under compulsion, it is a mere play upon words 
for us to allege that we have no wish for war. It would be 
foreign to our present purpose to discuss the equity of the 
conditions laid down by our Government as being essential 
to any acceptance on our part of the San Stefano treaty; the 
more so as we are still kept in ignorance as to what the exact 
character of these conditions may be. All we desire to point 
out is that, if we insist upon conditions which Russia either 
cannot or will not grant, we cannot afterwards repudiate 
responsibility for the war which must ensue upon the failure 
of the pending negotiations. In such an event the war may 
be right or wrong, but, for good or for evil, it will be a war of 
our own making. There s2ems to be strong reason to suppose 
that Russia is prepared to offer very considerable concessions 
in order to avoid a collision with England. Whether these 
concessions are likely to promote the permanent interest 
either of England or Turkey is a question into which we 
need not enter at present. It may, however, be taken for 
granted that they will be in accordance with the ideas of 
Eastern policy which have been espoused by our Ministers. 
The issue, therefore, to be determined, from a Ministerial point 
of view, is whether it is wiser to accept such a qualified fulfil- 
ment of English objects as is consistent with the preserva- 
tion of peace or to insist upon the complete attainment of 
these objects at the risk of war. Under these circumstances, 
it is well to recall once more how little, given the necessary 
conditions of the Eastern Question, England can hope to gain 

as the result of a successful campaign, and how much she 
may expect to lose by an unsuccessful or even an indecisive 
contest. If the probable gains and losses of a war -with 


Russia are calculated beforehand, no prudent or patriotic 
Government could be justified in rejecting some reasonable 
compromise in virtue of which Russia might consent to 
forego any considerable portion of the footing she has 
obtained in Turkey. If, therefore, Count Schouvaloff is 
really empowered, as he is popularly supposed to be, to offer 
very material concessions on behalf of his Government, a 
most. grave responsibility. will rest upon our Ministers if 
they insist upon a further and larger surrender of her advan- 
tages than Russia as a Great Power can be expected to con- 
cede without a resort to war. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND SOCIALISM. 


If mankind ever profited by experience, we might have ex- 
pected that by this time statesmen would have recognised 
the impossibility of suppressing the free action of thought b 
repressive legislation. No doubt, there are instances in which 
religious heresies have been stamped out by persecution. 
But then, to effect its purpose, the persecution must be 
thorough, relentless, and uncompromising. Molestation, 
if not carried to the length of actual suppression, only 
tends to confirm the vitality of the creed it is intended 
to eradicate. This truth has been proved so often as almost 
to be accepted asa truism of politics; and yet, if report is 
correct, the Government of Germany, under the guidance of 
Prince Bismarck, is about to engage in an attempt to put 
down Socialism by legislation. Undismayed by the entire 
failure of his efforts to suppress Ultramontanism by law, the 
great Chancellor is determined to undertake a crusade against 
Communism. The excuse for this crusade is found in the mad 
outrage committed by Hédel. In writing last week on the 
subject of this attempted assassination, we pointed out that 
the wickedness of the crime was only exceeded by its imbe- 
cility; and,we need hardly say that we have no idea of 
palliating in any way the offence of which Hédel stands 
accused. If, after a fair trial, the man is found to have 
deliberately attempted the life of the Emperor William, we 
shall decline in toto to regard him as a political martyr by 
reason of his being sentenced to pay the just penalty of his 
crime. Nor have we the slightest sympathy for the Socialist 
ideas of which Hédel is supposed to be an adherent. What 
we object to, in the name of common sense and common 
justice, is the proposal to put down Socialism in Germany by 
the iron hand of force, on the circumstance that the pretext of a 
pistol having been fired at the Emperor shows the existence of 
Socialist doctrines to be inconsistent with the safety of society. 
As yet, absolutely no evidence has been adduced to showthat 
Hédel was sane enough to be responsible for his actions, or 
that, even if he was sane, he was connected in any way with 
a Socialist plot, or instigated to his crime by any wish to 
promote Socialist ideas. On the strength, however, of the 
assumption—for as yet it is nothing more—that Hodel is th» 
agent of a Communist conspiracy, Prince Bismarck has lait, 
a bill before the Parliament of Berlin whose purport is desig. 
nated as that of “‘ the repression of Social-democratic excess.” 
Since the famous Loi des Suspects, passed in the early days 
of the Second Empire, no European legislature has been 
asked to sanction so high-handed a measure as that which 
the Reichstag is called upon to vote in order to protect the 
safety of the Imperial family. 

By this Draconian Act all persons holding Communist 
opinions are to be regarded as social outlaws, hostes humant 
generis. The Federal Council, composed of representatives 
nominated by the Governments of the States comprising the 
Empire, and in which the Chancellor as the representative of 
Prussia commands seventeen votes out of a totalof fifty-eight, 
is authorised to suppress of its own free will and pleasure any 
publication or organisation whose influence is in its opinion 
calculated to promote Social-democratic doctrines. The 

lice—subject, as we gather, to a right of appeal to the 
Federal Council—is to have summary power to prohibit 
the public sale of all periodicals they may deem of a subver- 
sive character and to place a veto on all meetings which they 
may consider as being of a Socialist character. To take the 
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chair at-a Socialist gathering, or to provide rooms for the 

urpoce of facilitating such gatherings, are offences the com- 
(eget of which will subject the offender to summary impri- 
sonment for a period of not less than three months. In other 
words, the open ppm or advocacy of doctrines which, in 
the opinion of ernment officials or of police authorities, 
are dan us to society, is to be in itself a crime, and 
ouidebanls as such irre ive of any overt breach of 
the law. This penal legislation is to remain in force 
for three years. We are not surprised to learn that 
these extraordinary proposals have been received with 
dismay even by the colleagues of the Chancellor. The intro- 
duction of the measure has given rise to a Ministerial crisis, 
which is expected to end in the resignation of Herr Falck, 
the author of the famous anti-clerical laws, Herr Friedenthal, 
the Minister of Agriculture, and Herr Hobrecht, the Burgo- 
master of Berlin, whose recent accession to office was 
regarded as a guarantee that the Government intended to 
pursue a more liberal policy. It is obvious that if the Bill 
should be passed as it stands the Government will be ina 
position to silence all political action or language of which it 
may think fit to disapprove. The charge of promoting “ Social- 
democratic Excess” is one which may be brought against any 
opposition to the Powers that be; and as the constituted 
authorities are to be the sole judges of what is and 
what is not Excess, all freedom of speech, writing, and 
thought will toa great extent depend upon their arbitrary 
decision. If we understand the provisions of the Bill cor- 
rectly, it proposes to dispense with even the formality of a 
trial before conviction, and to give the Government for a term 
of three years powers analogous to those exercised by the 
military authority in a country where a state of siege has 
been proverbial. It is not easy to reconcile our Indian Press 
Law with any theory of constitutional liberty, but the position 
of Native Editors will be enviable compared with that of Ger- 
man journalists if Prince Bismarck should, as usual, carry 
out his will. The doctrine of Salus Reipublice suprema lex 
can alone justify such a system of legislation. If it could be 
shown that the very existence of the body politic was 
threatened by a formidable Communist conspiracy, then the 
demand for extraordinary powers to meet an extraordinary 
danger might be intelligible enough. But no peril of this 
kind is even alleged to exist. Because a half-crazed lunatic 
has fired off a pistol at the reigning Sovereign the German 


‘Government has resolved to put down Socialism; and in 


erder to carry out the putting-down process it proposes to 
abrogate all the forms of law which protect individual liberty 
from arbitrary oppression. 

The bill in question has had to be modified already in 
deference to public opinion; and, if the German Liberals 
were prepared to abide by their principles, its enactment 
could hardly be effected. But we / ave little hope of Prince 
Bismarck’s policy encountering any effective opposition. The 
combination of the Court and the Army with the National party 
—which is prepared to subordinate every other consideration 
to that of supporting the Chancellor as the creator and pro- 
tector of the German Unity—is too powerful to be withstood. 
All opposition to the anti-Socialist crusade will be denounced as 
disloyal and unpatriotic; and,in one form or another, the 
Government will obtain the exceptional powers it demands for 
the repression of Social-democratic excess. No doubt, for the 
moment, these powers will effect their purpose. Socialist 
newspapers will no longer be sold in public; Socialist meetings 
will not in future take place openly ; Socialist members will 
ee not be returned again by such constituencies as 

erlin; and the Government will be able to boast that Society 
has been saved from Communistic license. “ Anybody,” as a 
far abler Minister than Prince Bismarck declared, “can rule 
with a state of siege.” But, unless all experience should 
rove delusive, the kind of persecution contemplated by the 
ill will only increase the very evil it is intended to eradicate. 
Not only will Socialist ideas permeate the masses all the 
more powerfully from being placed under an official interdict, 
but the cause of Socialism will become identfied with that of 


“free speech and political liberty. The plain truth is that 
**Social-democratic Excess” is the effect, not the cause of social 


disorganization. The artizans of the Fatherland take up 


Communist ideas because they are deprived at once of 
litical freedom and of material ity. The internal 
elopment of Germany is posed by her system of: whole- 
sale cons¢ription; and the burdens which the military system 
of the Government imposes on the people drive the working 
class either to emigrate or to espouse every wild scheme for 
the amelioration of their fortunes. The one way to put down 
Socialism in Germany as elsewhere is to give the working classes 
cause to be reasonably contented with their lot; and this can 
never be done while Germany sacrifices everything to her 
military aggrandizement. Such measures as that for the 
repression of Social-democratic Excess leave untouched the 
true causes of the malady they are designed to cure, and 
what is more, they sap the very bases of that free political life 
in which alone Socialism dies from want of sustenance, 


THE VOLTAIRE CENTENNIAL. 


The controversy to which the proposal to hold a Centenary 
Festival in honour of Voltaire has given rise in France illus- 
trates, curiously enough, the extent to which political 
animosities across the Channel dominate every other consi- 
deration. A hundred years will have elapsed within the 
course of the next few days from the death of Francois Marie 
d’Arouet. According to the fashion which has set in of late 
years, nothing could be more natural than the holding of a 
Centennial Commemoration in honour of the greatest prose 
writer whom France has probably ever produced. In this 
country we have had a surfeit of Centennials. We have had 
the Scott Centenary, the Burns Commemoration, and any 
number of real, or supposed, Centennial Festivals in honour 
of the “ Bard of Avon.” We may admit that somehow or 
other these public manifestations of respect for bygone men 
of letters have resulted in failure; but of all the causes that 
have been assigned to account for their non-success, the last 
that any sensible man would suggest was the bitterness of 
party feeling. The literary celebrities of preceding centuries 
have been enregistered by common consent amidst the illus- 
trations of England, and any attempt to rekindle political 
animosities about the sayings or doings of the worthies who 
have long since taken their place in our English Pantheon 
would be condemned, not as an absurdity, but as an 
anachronism. If occasion arose, the staunchest Conservatives 
would gladly join in paying a tribute to the memory of 
Milton; while the most advanced of Liberals would feel that 
they were committing no dereliction of principle in celebrating 
the genius of Dryden. But in France the case is different. 
Whether Voltaire is or is not deserving of recognition as one 
of the great men of the dead-and-gone past, isa question dis- 
cussed throughout France at the present day with as much 
bitterness as if the romance of ‘ Candide’ was as recent a 
publication as one of Zola’s works. At the present moment 
debates are taking place in the French Chambers as to whether 
the Government is or is not justified in giving any official 
sanction to the Commemoration in honour of the Voltaire 
Centenary ; and, if it were not that the interests of the Paris 
Exhibition are liable to be jeopardised by any political 
disturbance, the official recognition or non-recognition of the 
Voltaire Festival would probably be converted into a Cabinet 
question. 

How far Voltaire is entitled to the claim of a political 
champion is, no doubt, a fair subject for discussion. There is 
much in the career of the friend of the great Frederick which 
is inconsistent with any high standard of political morality. 
There are many things in the writings of the hermit of 
Ferney which militate against the elementary principles of 
Liberalism and progress. It is difficult, too, one must fairly 
own, to regard Voltaire in the light of a popular reformer, or 
of an ardent believer in the regeneration of humanity. With 
all his weaknesses and failings, Jean Jacques Rousseau has a 
far better title than the author of ‘ Zadig’ to be regarded as 
the prophet of the French Revolution. The intellectual con- 
tempt which Voltaire entertained for the canaille and his 
utter want of sympathy with the masses render it difficult to 
confer upon him any high rank amidst the intentional 
authors of the movement which culminated in the Revolution 
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of 1793. At the same time, just as revolutions are not made 
with rose water, so the great popular causes are hardly ever 
advanced by men whose record is altogether without paleadh, 
-And, if the credit % having brought about the overthrow of 
the French Monare et by his personal efforts can be assigned 
to any one individual writer, that credit is emphaticall oe 
to Voltaire. The very cynicism of his character contribu 
to thé force of the bitter irony with which he apeiiiod all 
established institutions. Of all profitless speculations, the 
most unprofitable is an attempt to determine what the course 
of human events would have been if the men who have made 
their mark on the world’s -ayey had never existed. This 
much, however, may be fairl , that the French Revolu- 
tion bore the impress of t a peculiar form of scepticism 
which the genius of Voltaire did so much to propagate; and, 
if the revolutionary epoch required to be associated with the 
name of any single Frenchman, Voltaire has the highest 
claim alike to the honour and dishonour attaching to such a 
pre-eminence. As the Republic is now established in France, 
it is not unreasonable in itself that the hundredth anniversary 
of Voltaire’s death should be made the occasion of a popular 
demonstration. After all, whatever the indirect effect of his 
teaching may have been, Voltaire’s memory is not associated 
with any of the outrages or excesses which culminated in the 
Reign of Terror. Indeed, if the life of the veteran had only 
been protracted for a few years longer, the strong probability 
is that he would have been denounced as a reactionary and 
have perished upon the scaffold. No man had less sympathy 
with popular violence ; and, if the triumph of the Republican 
cause is to be celebrated by any anniversary, it would be diffi- 
eult to find one which could give less umbrage to political as 
distinguished from theological passions than the death of the 
author of the ‘ Henriade.’ Apart from his share in political 
life Voltaire’s rank as one of the greatest of French authors 
is established beyond the power of cavil. And if—a point 
on which we express no opinion—any useful object is served 
by Centenary Commemorations at all, the hundredth anni- 
versary of his death could not with propriety have been 
passed over in silence. 

The curious. part, however, about the whole affair is that 
the promoters of the Voltaire Centenary did not propose to 
pay honour to him asa great man of letters, or as a champion 
of revolutionary principles, but as the assailant of the Church. 
The fact which has made the Municipality of Paris set their 
hearts on holding a popular festival in memory of Voltaire is 
not his genuis-er his Liberalism, but his crusade against the 
priesthood. From the time when in early manhood Voltaire 
wrote the well-known lines :— 

| Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu'un vain peuple pense ; 

Notre crédulité fait toute leur science,” 
down to the day of his death Voltaire remained con- 
stant to his hatred to “Tinfime,” the term under which 
he designated the Church. It is difficult for Englishmen of 
the present age to realise the bitterness of personal hatred 
entertained towards the Clergy by Libera's who have lived in 
priest-ridden countries ; but,as a matter of fact, the virulence 
with which Voltaire attacked not only the ministers of re- 
ligion, but the beliefs upon which their authority is based, 
approves itself to multitudes of Frenchmen who have pro- 
bably never read a line of Voltaire’s writings except the 
passages in which he denounced the Church and Churchmen 
of his day. Thus the real if not the avowed aim and object 
of the proposed Voltaire Centenary was to make a demon- 
stration against clericalism, and it is for this reason that 
the celebration has been opposed with such bitterness by the 
French Conservatives. Naturally enough, neither the advo- 
cates nor the opponents of the Centenary have been willing 
to avow their genuine motives. The French Radicals have 
protested that under a Republic the memory of Voltaire was 
entitled to official recognition on account of his great services 
to literature and to the Republican cause, while Monsignor 
Dupanloup and his colleagues have devoted their energies 
to an attempt to show ‘that Voltaire was not so great 
a writer or so genuine a patriot as he is popularly 
supposed to have been. In as far as argument goes 
the advocates of the festival have far the best of the 
controversy. The real weakness of their case was that the 


eet ae = question was understood to be a distinct ou 
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Trench tation’ is being the case, M. Dufaure’s Govern- 
ment has exercised a ‘sound discretion in refusing to confér 
any official character on the Voltaire Cen . Any celebra- 
tion, therefore, which takes place will be got up by private 
ted | initiative, and will, in consequence, possess no public signi- 
fieance. For the moment, the dispute between the Freé- 
thinkers and the Clericals has been avoided by the sense 
of the Government, which has declined to gratify the extra- 
vagant pretensions of either party. But the difficultiés 
inherent to the cordial acceptance of the Republic by the 
various factions between which France is distracted are brought 
into prominence by the incident to which we refer. It is no 
easy task to establish a Government of Compromise in a State 
where the anniversary of the death of an eminent writer a 
hundred years ago is seized as an opportunity by one party 
for demanding that the State should commit a wilful outrage 
against the religious belief of the community, and for a pro- 
posal on the part of another faction that the State should 
formally interdict the circulation of the works of an author 
who for a century has taken rank amidst the classics of French 
literature. M. Thiers was, doubtless, right in recommending 
the Republic as the Government which divides France the 
least. But, for all that, the divisions are too serious to be 
regarded without grave anxiety. 


THE SANCTITY OF THE SABBATH. 


Mr. Lecky, in his ‘ History of European Morals,’ tells us 
how, in what are generally known as the Middle Ages, “ ques- 
tions of orthodoxy or fasting appeared to the popular mind 
immeasurably more important than what we shou d now call 
the fundamental principles of right and wrong.” A law of 
Charlemagne, he assures us, and also a law of the Saxons, 
condemned to death anyone who ate meat in Lent, unless the 
priest was satisfied that it was “a matter of absolute neces- 
sity.” In Poland the penalty was somewhat less severe. 
The eye-teeth of the offender were extracted and he was left 
to eat meat afterwards as best he could. As for the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, it seems that more than one law was 
made forbidding all Sunday labour and that this prohibition 
was reiterated by Charlemagne in his Capitularies. Several 
Councils made decrees on the subject, and several legends 
were circulated of men who had been miraculously struck 
with disease or death for having been guilty of this heinous 
sin. As we turn over Mr. Lecky’s pages, we laugh at this 
kind of thing, exactly as we laugh to read of the saints in 
Mesopotamia, who regarded cleanliness of the body as a 
pollution of the soul, and who considered no man to have 
attained the full odour of sanctity until he had “ converted 
himself into one hideous mass of clotted filth.’ We 
know, on the authority of St. Athanasius, that the great 
St. Anthony, even in his extreme old age, refused to 
to put his feet in hot water, on the ground that washing of 


any sort was a fleshly vanity. St. Abraham, for fifty years - 


after his conversion, rigidly refused to wash either his face or 
his feet, “ observing that the face ought to reflect the purity 
of the soul.” St. Euphrasia joined a convent of one hundred 
and thirty nuns, who never washed their feet, and who 
“shuddered at the mention of a bath.’ As for Simeon 
Stylites, we have it on record from the ‘ Vite. Patrum’ 

that, although devout beyond question, he was also, beyond 
question, personally most offensive. We call attention to 
these absurd traditions of fanaticism because, in our judg- 

ment, the modern Sabbatical observance is a fanaticism of 
precisely the same character. It is impossible, said the ad- 
mirers of St. Simeon Stylites and St. Euphrasia, to live a holy 
life unless we mortify the flesh. So they set to work to 
mortify it in their own nasty manner. It is impossible, the 
Sabbatarians tell us, to worship God and honour Him without 
keeping the Sabbath. Therefore, they not ont. keep the 
Sabbath in their own way, but want everybody else to kee 

it in the same way, too. To do St. Euphrasia justice, she di 

not denounce cleanliness as a deadly sin, nor did St. Simeon 
Stylites, as far as we are aware, insist that damnation 
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was inevitable unless a man chose to take up _his 
abode on the top of a pillar sixty feet in height. Our 
own Sabbatarians are less tolerant. We need only ask 
ourselves what Sunday would be like if “the Working Man’s 


Lord’s Day Rest Association ”—as we believe that strange 
body is a have things its own way. Museums 
and picture galleries would be closed, of course. To this we 
are accustomed already. But, then, Lord Shaftesbury and his 
friends would shut up the parks as well, for it is wicked, of 
course, to make the park-keepers work in order that the god- 
less may take their pleasure. All bridges, too, would be 
closed, for it is a wicked thing to make a man sit on Sunday 
at the receipt of toll. The railways, of course, would stop 
running ; so would the omnibuses and steamboats ; while a 
cabman plying for hire would be promptly “ run in” were it 
not that there would be no police on duty. It is most essential 
for a policeman that, on Sunday at any rate, he should have 
those “ opportunities for devotion and reflection” which he 
so misses during the rest of the week. The tobacconist, the 
newspaper-vender, and the chemist would also, of course, be 
compelled to close their shutters. The one exception, we pre- 
sume, would be in favour of the publican. The licensed vic- 
tualler is the friend and ally of the Sabbatarians.. For some 
time past there has been an unholy alliance between gin and 
Conservatism on the one hand and gin and Gospel on the 
other. Lord Shaftesbury’s great supporters are the licensed 
victuallers. Leave the church open, if you like. The licensed 
victualler is not afraid of church, or, for the matter of that, 
of chapel. But, at any cost, shut up the museums; shut 
up the galleries; shut up the parks; stop the trains;.and 
leave the publican’s door on the swing! It is sad to think 
what a fortune must be lost to the licensed victuallers of 
London because a godless government chooses to desecrate 
the Sabbath by throwing open Epping Forest, Bushey Park, 
Hampstead Heath, and Kew Gardens. If, indeed, we want 
sound views on the Sunday Question, we must look, not to 
the speeches of the Lord Chancellor and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, but to the columns of the Morning Advertiser. There we 
shall find it demonstrated to satisfaction that the one thing 
necessary to prevent the final triumph of Atheism and 
Roman Catholicism over Christianity is to close on Sunday 
every possible place of amusement, except the public house,and 
on no account to i any restriction on the supply of liquor 
to bond fide travellers during prohibited hours. If any man 
wants to judge for himself what the English Sunday is like, 
he cannot do better than betake himself to Trafalgar-square 
at about a quarter to one on Sunday afternoon. He will 
there see the National Gallery, of course, closed. But let 
him proceed by St. Martin’s-lane, making his way due north 
for the Seven Dials, and the doors of every gin palace will be 
besieged by a crowd of more or less disreputable characters, 
aaeuky awaiting the stroke of the long-expected hour. It is 
the publicans who are the real clients of the Lord Chancellor 
and the Episcopal bench. 

The present object of the Sunday Society is simple and clear. 
It is to endeavour, if possible, to procure the opening on 
Sunday of the national collections in the metropolis— 
that is to say, the National Gallery, the British Museum, 
the South Kensington collections, and such other few in- 
stitutions as there may be of a similar character. The 
answer to this is two-fold. First, we are told that the step 
would be the thin end of the wedge, and would land us in 
the Continental Sunday. As we have before pointed out, 
this is simply absurd. At Hampton Court, at the Welsh 
Harp, and at other places of suburban resort, we have already, 
and have had for years, not the Continental Sunday, but 
something infinitely more objectionable. Then, too, there is, 
of course, the argument that the Sunday ought to be a day 
of rest for public servants. Public servants ought, no doubt, 
to have their regular periods of rest; but their leisure must 
be regulated by the convenience of the public. A servant of 
the British Museum has no right to any exceptional ad- 
vantages over a policeman, or a fireman, or a turncock, or a 
railway guard. 

It is not, of course, likely that, if the Sunday Society 
attains its object, our museums and galleries will be, for 
some time at any rate, much frequented by the working 


classes. The more highly educated and com 
perous artizans and mechanics will, no doubt, gladly avail 
themselves of the new privilege; but the great bulk of the 
poorer population of London has been accustomed for many 
years to the public house as a place of Sunday resort, and 
—thanks to Lord Shaftesbury,’ the bishops and the other 
friends of the publicans—has no higher notion of enjoyment. 
It will be many years before the National Gallery is a 
serious rival to the “Pig and Whistle,” or the British 
Museum to the “ Beaconsfield Arms.” Indeed, the question is 
one which touches neither the upper classes, nor the work- 
ing classes strictly so-called, but the middle classes, from 
working men of the higher e to shopmen, City clerks, 
and all that large boay of really well-educated and intelligent 
men who are engaged in mercantile pursuits. These it is 
who ought to join the Sunday Society, and to do their best 
to aid it in its work. The City clerk who commences his 
duties at nine, discontinuing them at six, has literally no 
place of amusement open to him except the theatres and 
music halls. On Sundays he naturally enough goes into the 
country if it is fine. If it is wet he has nothing to do. Were 
the experiment tried, merely provisionally, of opening the 
British Museum and National Gallery, say every alternate 
Sunday, from the first of November to the first of May, each 
place would be thronged by visitors of this class. What 
possible danger the Christain faith or the public welfare would 
run from such a state of things we candidly confess ourselves 
unable to see. We ourselves have seen on various Sundays 
a bishop at the Zoological Gardens, a Lord Chancellor at the 
Botanical Gardens, a rural dean on the pier at Brighton,'a 
Secretary of State in a white hat fishmg in a punt at 
Ditton, a Lord Chief Justice smoking a cigar on the deck of 
his own yacht as she ran before the wind down the Solent, 
an Archbishop sipping coffee at a private view on “Show 
Sunday,” and—tell it not in Gath—a beadle in full uniform 
extracting winkles from their shell with a pin under the 
shadow of the chesnuts in Bushey Park. In no one instance 
could we persuade ourselves that the Constitution was en- 
dangered, the interests of Christianity at stake, or the Conti- 
nental Sunday threatening us. And, if an Archbishop on 
the Sabbath may look at Mr. Millais’ pictures, and a beadle eat 
winkles, and a Secretary of State catch gudgeon, and a Lord 
Chief Justice smoke, it is hard on an unhappy clerk that he 
may not visit the British Museum and the National Gallery. 


tively pros- 





RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


‘An opinion has gained currency that English Railways have 
been doing s very bad business during the current half-year, 
and an apprehension is entertained that the coming dividend 
distributions will not be of an altogether satisfactory cha- 
racter. There has been much to-favour such a view, when a 
a mere superficial examination only of the weekly traffic 
receipts of the leading companies has been made; and, if the 
general anticipation should in the end turn out to have been 
wrong, it will not have been the first time that the popular 
judgment has erred on the same subject. Business has been 
bad throughout the country, every symptom of growing 
adversity has received close attention from people with a pre- 
possession for the gloomy side of things, and the labour of 
disembarrassing oue’s-self of the surrounding bad influence, and 
forming an independent opinion with some colour of hope 
about it, has been by no means a light one. It is true that 
trade is bad everywhere, that it has continued in that condi- 
tion for a long time past, and that the indications of a speedy 
revival are apparently altogether absent. In glancing through 
the various trade reports which are issued at regular intervals, 
we have been favoured by an occasional glimpse of revived 
activity in one or two directions, but this has been of rare 
occurrence, and its continuance for more than a brief period 
has been equallyexceptional. Scarcely were the effects of the crisis 
of 1873 beginning to wear away when the Eastern Question 
came upon the boards for solution, and the manner in which 
that problem has been handled has exercised a most depress- 
ing influence on the spirit and energy of the commercial and 
industrial communities. While our internal -trade has re- 
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mained in a languid state, our international dealings have 
exhibited a no less cheerless aspect. In the midst, therefore, 
of so hopeless an outlook, it is not a little satisfactory to find 
that an important branch of our national enterprise, which 
is peculiarly sensitive to the condition of all others re- 
flecting the general stagnation, would seem to tell a different 
tale. To ascertain what our railways have been doing in 
respect of their gross earnings, it is necessary to do more than 
analyse the weekly returns by simple inspection, and we have, 
therefore, carefully dissected the last eighteen weeks’ traffics 
of ten of our leadmg railways; embodying the results in tho 
appended tables, for the purpose of enabling shareholders to 
form some sort of estimate of the progress made by their 
property. 

Looking, then, at table No. 1, we tind that the gross 
receipts for the period under review amount, in round 
numbers, to 12,198,0001. against 12,118,0001. for the 
corresponding eighteen weeks of 1877, giving an increase 
of 79,0001, or 06 percent. For the whole of the 
first half of 1877 the percéntage of increase was 0°5 
per cent., and hence the rate of growth has not only been 
maintained during the current half year, but has made an 
actual, though slight advance on the period taken for com- 
parison. Although this is satisfactory as contrasted with last 
year, the present rate of expansion shows the position to be 
a stationary one when we turn to the first half of 1876, in 
which the augmentation was exactly the same. Considering, 
however, that at that time there had been a decline, the rate 
of traffic expansion amounting to 4°6 per cent. ; the fact of a 
forward impulse being now discernable, when every cireum- 
stance calculated to retard the development of railway busi- 
ness has been in full operation in the interval, must be taken 
as a healthy sign. As might well have been anticipated, the 
Southern, or passenger lines, have monopolised the larger share 
of the increase, the two most conspicuous examples in this 
respect being the Brighton, which has an increase of 8°3 per 
cent. against 2°6 per cent.; and the South Eastern, which has 
an increase of 4°8 per cent. against a decrease for the whole 
of the corresponding half year of 0:2 per cent. Among the 
Northern, or essentially goods lines, Great Northern and 
Manchester, and Sheffield, figure most prominently on the 
favourable side, the augmentation in these cases being 
.2°5 per cent. against 1:0 per cent. and 1:7 per cent. 
against Ol per cent. respectively. North Eastern it will 
_be noticed, has suffered severely in consequence of the 
stagnation in business throughout the wide district fed 
by it, the growth of its receipts not only having been 
altogether arrested, but actually thrown back to a serious 
-extent, the falling off in the “take,” being 3:7 per 
cent. against a previous diminution of 2°7 per cent. Seeing 
that last year the Lancashire and Yorkshire had an increase 
in its rate of traffic expansion, amounting to 0°8 per cent., 
and that now a decrease at the rate of 0°3 per cent. has taken 
place, the actual falling off reaches 1*1 per cent. 

Turning to tables Nos. 2 and 3, the first noticeable point is 
the marked dissimilarity between the rate of growth shown 
_by the passengers *and goods receipts. While the former 
amount in round numbers to 4,550,000/., or an increase of 
75,0001., the latter amount to 7,461,000/., giving an in- 
crease of only 2,000J. This preponderance in the increase 
of passenger over goods receipts is satisfactory, in so far as 
the augmentation is in the most paying direction; but, since 
the goods traffic exhibits a decided inclination towards a 
comparative retrogression, which is indicative of diminished 
_ business activity in the country, the result—looking forward 
_ to the future—is not so satisfactory,and for the simple reason 
_ that the amount of business done by the railways in the car- 
riage of passengers is certain, sooner or later, to manifest a 
corresponding reaction. The same state of affairs has been 
in operation for the last three or four years, but such a reaction 
has not yet set in, and this is to some extent an odd phase in 
the progress of our railways. The divergence we have pointed 
out comes to this—that while the passenger receipts have 
increased 1'4 per cent. against 1:3 per cent. for the corres- 
ponding half year, the increase in the goods receipts is prac- 
tically nil against 0-1 per cent. On the other hand, while 
. the proportion of passenger increase to gross increase 1s now 





94°9 per cent., and of goods increase to gross increase 5:1 per 
cent., the ratio last year was 78°9 per cent. for the passengers, 
and 21'1 per cent. for the goods, there being thus an 
augmented rate of expansion in the percentage of passenger 
to gross receipts of 16’0 per cent., with a decline of a corres- 
ponding amount in the percen of goods increase to gross 
increase. Even this, however, is a vast improvement on the 
first half-year of 1876, when the percentage of goods increase 
to gross increase exhibited an aciual decline, iristead of a 
mere decline in the rate of 16°8 percent. It may be worth 
while noting the fact that the preponderance of the increase 
of passenger receipts over the increase in the goods receipts 
first made its appearance in the-first half-year of 1876, after 
an interval of two years, during which the reverse -process 
was in operation, and that it was then the reaction in trade 
after the previous period of inflation began to show itself, 
while from that time also the declining rate of increase in the 
gross traffics began to be apparent. 

Having thus taken a general view of the subject, and estab- 
lished the fact that our leading railway companies have done 
a slightly increased business, and that, practically, the whole 
of the increase is due to the most profitable branch, we ma 
now briefly examine it more in detail in order to distinguis 
the lines which have in the largest manner contributed to the 
result. Among the southern lines, then, we find that the 
South Eastern takes the lead with an increase in passenger 
receipts of 7°6 per cent. against no increase for the first half 
of 1877. The Brighton Company comes next, with an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. against 2°6 per cent., while the Great 
Eastern has 5°8 per cent. against 3°3 per cent. Amongt the 
Northern lines, Great Northern figures for an increase of 2°3 
per cent. against a decrease of 02 per cent., and the Man- 
chester and Sheffield for 19 per cent. against 0°5 per cent. 
North Eastern, North Western; and Lancashire and York- 
shire have been going from bad to worse, ‘each of them 
showing a decline on a previous falling off. With repect to 
the goods “ take,’ two of the Southern lines, the Brighton 
and London Chatham and Dover, have both large increases 
—11-4 per cent. and 11:1 per cent. respectively ; the Great 
Northern also having a satisfactory increase of 2°5 per cent. 
against 1:1 per cent., and Manchester and. Sheffield 1:7 per 
cent. against no augmentation in the first half of last year. 
The Midland has done very fairly, and shows an increase of 
18 per cent. against 3°2 per cent.; but North Eastern, in 
addition to the above heavy diminution in passenger receipts, 
has also a decline of 4°5 per cent. in her goods receipts—tho 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and Great Eastern likewise having 
a falling off. . 

The results brought out by this analysis give very little 
support to the unfavourable view to’ which we alluded above. 
There has, of course, been a considerably augmefited capital 


outlay during the past year by the companies whose 


traffics we have examined, but with that increased expenditure 
there has gone an important decline in the cost of materials 
and fuel, while wages have also-been. reduced. Last. year a 
belief generally prevailed that the dividends would not be 
maintained, and it was with some surprise that it was ulti- 
mately found that not only bad the dividends in nearly all 
cases been maintained, but that an actual increase in the 
distributed profits resulted in many instances. There is, 
no doubt, nothing more unsatisfactory or more uncertain than 
prophesying anything about dividends in particular instances ; 
but, from a review of the general position, we incline to a belief 
that the current half year will have proved more lucrative to 
railway proprietors than is at present thought probable. 
There is, however, one notable instance to which these remarks 
will hardly apply. We have seen that the traffic increase 
shown by.the Great Northern Company is exceptionally good. 
But this will avail little towards supporting & e dividend in 
the current half year. For some years past the vicious system 
of financing to which the capital account of this company has 
been submitted has told very greatly on the income of the 
shareholders. Each half year the net earnings have been 
eaten away by increased capital charges, whose outrageous 
dimensions are unparalleled at the present day amongst 
English railways. Since the second half of last year close 
on 6,000,0001. fresh capital becomes chargeable to revenue, 
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in the last few days a further 1,870,0001. additional 
capital has been created. When will this system be put an 


TABLE No. I. 
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_,./£12,118,705 |.£12,198,106 + 06] +05 
TABLE No. 2. 
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IA Dh dcias Gicoosehnecqubions 366,308 391,951 (+25,643) +7°0 | +2°6 

South Eastern ............... 507 423,377 |+29,870| + —— 
Chatham and Dover......... 230,063 233.349 (+ 3,231) +1°4| +7°4 
Great Fastern ............... 378,747 397,986 (+19,239| +5°8) +3°3 
Great Northern 537 373,253 |+ 9,721) +2°3| —0°2 
Shute sekbbeats deecke ,386 597,498 (+ 4,112) +0°7| +5°4 
North Western ............... 1 1,090,577 |—10,164| —0°9 | —0°4 
North Eastern ............... 486,910 480,361 i— 6,549) —1°3| —3°8 


I Sn ce eye, 126,987 129,456 i+ 2,469) +1°9| +0°5 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 434,262 431,999 |— 2,263) —0°4| —0°6 


Total... eccecsecceccos.--424,474,453 |.24,549,812 |+75,359] +1°4| +1°3 
TABLE No. 3. 
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THE LAST LIBEL. 


The compliments paid to the Whitehall Review by the 
Lord Chief Justice in the case -of the Queen against Tanfield 
may or may not be ina general way deserved, but the par- 
ticular article before the Court was one for which, half-a-cen- 
tury ago, a very different punishment would have been in- 
flicted from the fine imposed in this instance by the Queen’s 
Bench Division. The general relaxation in the law of libel 
which the present generation has seen has been, on the whole, 
just and salutary, and no other result could have ensued from 
the absurd severity of the older judges. But it should be 
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borne in mind that the abuses which Fox’s Libel Act was 
to remedy, and which later legislation has still further 
iminished, were connected rather with liberty to discuss 
matters of public interest than with the license of i 
private character. No one now thinks of interfering wi 
attacks ee public men, and: charges are-constantly brought 
against Mr. Gladstone by Conservative journals which would 
formerly have given rise to criminal informations. It is, 
however, satisfactory to find that the Judges are prepared to 
draw.a line between the contemptible practice of imputing 
disgraceful motives to eminent servants of the State and the 
intolerable oppression of attacks upon the personal character 


of private mdividuals.. It ‘is not because a-man dies 


suddenly, in circumstances which stimulate in the breasts 
of such anxious and ardent inquirers after truth as the con- 
tributors to the “ latest thing in journalism” a desire to sift 
the “ painful affair” to the bottom, that the foulest conceiv- 
able charges are to be made with impunity against an 
innocent woman. At all events, if enterprising journalists 
choose to play for high and dangerous stakes, they should be 
prepared to take the inevitable consequences of failure. It is 
now a good many years since a well-known weekly paper 
acquired immediate notoriety by exposing the devotion of an 
Irish prelate to practices not commonly supposed to be epis- 
copal. A more modern periodical is entitled to the credit, 
such as it is, of having provoked the abortive inquiry into the 
death of Mrs. Bravo’s husband. In both these cases success 
was obtained, though in somewhat different degrees; and in 
both, therefore, financial gain was found conveniently com- 
patible with high moral purpose. In the case of Mr. Tan- 
field, however, the result been less happy, and the reward 
of public spirit and aggressive virtue is a fine of £250. It is 
impossible not to feel for poor Mr. Dumphy, the “ journalist 
of twenty-five years’ standing.” As he pathetically states in 
his affidavit, “‘ his sole motive was the public interest,” and, 
doubtless, in the minds of Mr. Dumphy and his employers, 
the success of the Whitehall Review is not easily separ- 
able from the public interest. That Mr. Dumphy was 
not actuated by malice, in the popular sense of that 
term, against Mrs. Thornton or her husband everyone 
will, of course, readily believe. It is only amongst the most 
eminent literary circles, and in the guise of the higher criticism, 
that the Press is now made the instrument of: personal spite- 
fulness. It is absolute recklessness in the pursuit of in- 
creased circulation, not enmity towards particular persons, 
that brings editors or publishers nowadays into collision 
with the courts of law. A gentleman dies suddenly, leaving 
a considerable sum of money to his housekeeper and her 
husband. Whatmore natural than to suppose that she was 
living in immoral relations with her master, and that slie 
murdered him to obtain the benefit of his will before he 
altered it, especially when the supposition leads by natural 
sequence to a spicy article and a fags sale? Of course, we 
do not mean to insinuate that these mundane motives really 
influence the conduct of the high-minded censores morum 
who supply the upper circles of the servants’ hall with food 
so admirably suited to their mental and moral constitution. 
But there is a convenient fiction, tolerably well known to 
lawyers, which renders unnecessary a good deal of obscure 
investigation, and which is to the effect that every man of 
full age and competent understanding must be taken to m- 
tend the natural consequences of his acts. A couple of 
syllogisms, in each of which Mr. Dumphy should be the sub- 
ject of the minor premiss, will show pretty clearly that, 
according to this valuable, though, of course, fictitious maxim, 
Mr. Dumphy, when he libelled Mrs. Thornton in as gross a 
manner as it is possible for one person to libel another, 
intended to increase the sale of the Whitehal! Review. 
Circulation is, of course, the object of Mr. Tanfield or his 
editor—recte si possit, no doubt, si non, gquocumque modo cir- 
culation. It may be a melancholy, but, we fear, it is an incon- 
testable fact that there is a very large number of persons 
who, being absolutely devoid of mental culture or moral 
ee but having unfortunately the faculty of reading, 
as well as of eating, drinking, and sleeping, enjoy nothing 
more than narratives which, whether true or false, pe 

them that there are people as mean, as selfish, and as useless 
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as themselves, but endowed with the resolution to do evil, 
instead of merely weighted with the i ity to do 
good. The laws of supply and demand are just as much 
affected by the literary wants of such ged when accom- 
panied by the means of payment, as by the popularity of Mr. 
Carlyle or Mr. Tennyson. . So long as the effective demand 
exists means will be found to meet it, and so long as the 
traffic continues 1t will be the duty of our judicial tribunals 
to be on the watch for its encroachments upon the security of 
private life. - Our law is not exactly a schoolmaster, and if it 
-were, it would be better employed in 


intelligible form of a code-than. in endeavouring to ¢ lucate 


the public, or any. section of it, out of vicious tastes ‘in what 


the poverty of the English language compels us to call litera- 


ture.. But. we -have a-right to expect that our social and 
domestic comfort shall not be sacrificed to. the morbid. and 


-prurient “cravings of those for whom such articles as Mr. 
-Dumphy’s, are written, and we could have wished that a stili 


‘severer sentence had followed the grossest abuse of the liberty. 


of the Press which has been committed for many years. 


BRITISH ARTIZANS AND THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Latterly there has been a good deal of talk about the 
technical education of the Industrial classes. We are no 
longer, so it is said, the great pioneers in the arts of peace, 
whatever may be said of us as regards the art of war, and it 
is further stated that other nations are taking the lead in all 
the chief manufacturing industries of the world. 

It is still a moot point as to how far we have deteriorated 
in these respects; some able men engaged in commerce and 
trade and even a few manufacturers deny that we are losing 
our industrial supremacy ; the contention is not yet over, and 
the controversies are likely to wax still warmer before the 
point is satisfactorily settled. 

After all that has been said and- written on the question it 
is, comparatively, one easy of solution. It is simply a matter 
of facts and figures, which can be so arranged, classified, and 
tabulated, that the results of the calculationsand theconclusions 
deducible therefrom should be almost as easily demonstrable 
as a problem in mathematics. If proper care were bestowed, 
and the necessary time given, the whole subject could be 
reduced within a very narrow compass, and its teaching could 
be summed up in a few figures not difficult of being well 
understood by those who take an interest in the question. 

_If a few efficient and able men were only charged with the 
. task, and were provided with the means for making due 
‘inquiries and taking suitable evidence, at such times and 
' places as offered the readiest and most reliable information, 
- 1t could be done cheaply and with advantage. - : 


The subject is divisible mto two parts—(1) the relative |. 


_ growth of our export: trade, taking as a starting point the 

‘ year 1854, since-which’ date ;the figures, given in the Govern- 
ment returns are, as a whole, clear and reliable, though they 

‘may not be exact in every particular. -The proportionate 
increase of population can also be definitely ascertamed from 
the census returns of 1851, 1861, and 1871, and approxi- 
mately, for any intervening period, from the Registrar- 
General’s returns. The same method would have to be 
pursued with regard to every foreign country which exported 
manufactured articles. Each branch of trade ought to be su 
grouped and classified as to exhibit side by side the relative 
increase in each separate country during the period under 
review, population being given in every instance. 

It would be desirable, also, to give the natural products and 
local advantages possessed by each country, so. that the cause 
or causes of imcrease or decrease could be indicated. Thus, 
if we take steam engines, there is the proximity of coal and 
iron, the cost of plant and labour, the price of land and 
buildings, royalties, cost of transit, &c. Again, taking cotton 
goods, there is the cost of transit of the raw material, cost 
of manufacture, re-transit of the manufactured goods, &c., to 
which should be added in all cases the duties payable on each 
kind of goods, raw and manufactured. | 

(2) Precisely the same kind of thing would have to be done 
in regard to imports for each country, together with the re- 

_ exports of those not required or even designed for home 


poting itself into the 


consumption. Special attention ought also to be given to 
the relative consumption of home made goods over the 
foreign wares and commodities imported. These tables would 
show in what respects, and in which particular goods, there 
was a decline in our trade, and would enable us to account to 
some extent, at least, for the declension. 

Most of these inquiries could be made, and the tables com- 
piled by a few clear-headed statisticians, but the help of 
some practical and experienced men would have to be called 
in so as to make sure that the facts and figures collected 
were clearly understood by those. who were engaged in ar- 

them for publication. In making a report on the 


mange g 
evidence which had been got together, a few intelligent 


artizars and employers ought to be consulted, inasmuch as 
their experience would often throw considerable light on 
special branches of the: inquiry, and help to show the bear- 
ing of this or that fact on the subject-matter of the investi- 
gation. f 3 

For present purposes there is one means whereby some 
useful information could be obtained, and which ought not 
to be lost sight of nor allowed to without an earnest 
effort being made for taking full advantage of the opportu- 
nity, namely, the “ Paris Vehesoual Exhibition of 1878.” 
Within the range of its buildings, and the other spaces ap- 
propriated to the objects secibuniialad. it is possible to guage 
the relative growth of skill and the development of artistic 
tastes in the several competing countries of the world. The 
test of fitness of arrangement, capacity, and strength, artistic 
finish, and cost of production, can be applied to every class of 
articles according to their respective groups. 

The Government has set apart the sum of £50,000 for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the Royal Commission 
whose duty it is to represent the British section at that Ex- 
hibition. How that large sum will be spent is now a matter 
of speculation ; the why and the wherefore can only be ascer- 
tained when the accounts are rendcred by thoee who have the 
spending of the money. It is important, however, that it 
should not be exhausted in mere English show for the delec- 
tation and gratification of the tastes of the Parisians. Unless 
a considerable portion of the amount be applied for the more 
useful purpose of supplying information to the British public 
with regard to the arts, manufactures, industries, and pre- 
ducts of the world, it will be only a wasteful and extravagant 
excess. That which we want specially to know is the results 
of this universal competitive display, how we are affected b 
it, the practical lessons which it teaches, and the effects whi 
are likely-to be produced on the several States whose goods 
and works are there exhibited by the expansion and eve 
ment of those branches of trade in which they are supremely 
interested and in which they are chiefly engaged. _- 

It is a pertinent question. to ask what is being done in the 
way of educating British artizans by means of this Exhibi- 
tion? How are they to be enabled to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded to extend their knowledge of the 
arts, manufactures, and industries of other countries, and be 
instructed as to the best mode in which they can utilise their 
experience for the benefit of those at home? The facilities 
offered in one way and another are great, and it will be a 
national calamity if we neglect to take full advantage of the 
occasion in every sense and shape in so far as it may be con- 
ducive to the progress of our trade and the improvement. of 
our workmen. 

There are several ways in which this can be done. It will 
be sufficient if we discuss two or three of them. Although 
others might be indicated, we will confine ourselves to 
those which in our opinion are the most likely to be of 
practical service in their effects and results and most bene- 
ficial in their operation and influences :—(1) The Royal Com- 
mission ought to set apart a considerable sum out of the 
grant from Parliament for the purpose of sending over to 
Paris a body of British skilled workmen, whose duty it should 
be to study the Exhibition in its several departments, accord- 
ing to the classification into groups, as already Pe and 
as a whole by a few of the more intelligent and selected men 
whose duty it should be to note generally the several aspects 
of the Exhibition, and particularly any striking phase or 
prominent feature ir * anection with the several groups. In 
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order that this should be well done, men ought to be selected 
from certain localities where any special branch of trade or 
manufacture flourishes and where it is to be found in its 
highest perfection. For instance, Nottingham ought to be 
selected for its hosiery, under-clothing, lace, &c.; Maccles- 
field, Coventry, and Bethnal Green for silk; certain towns in 
Yorkshire for worsted and woollens ; Lancashire for cottons ; 
London and Coventry for watches and clocks; London, Lei- 
esster, and Northampton for boots and shoes; London for 
furniture and its accessories ; Staffordshire and Worcester for 
pottery and ccramic wares ; London, Birmingham, and York- 
shire for glass; Sheffield for cutlery, Maidstone for paper, 
London for bookbinding, printing, &c. 

To do this effectively a fair sum of money is required, but 
it is not too mnch to say that a sufficient amount could be 
spared out of the £50,000 granted by the Government for 
doing the thing well, if a scheme were properly elaborated 
and the arrangements economically carried out. Some 300 
Pe. men ought to be selbcted without delay, each man 

1aving definite instructions as to the task assigned to him. 
These men should be placed under the leadership of duly 
qualified chiefs, having both a special and general knowledge 
of the department committed to their care. These would de- 
pute the men under their charge to take a certain class of 
objects in any particular group, as detailed in the printed 
paper, No. 13. Sub-divisions might be found to be necessary 
in some cases, but each group ought to be under the guidance 
of one man, peculiarly fitted for the task, so that every part 
ehou'd be studied in a kind of natural order, that is, accord- 
ing to the nature of the trade or branch of industry ; for all 
manufactured articles fall under some distinctive and well 
recognised heads, the sub-divisions of which correspond in 
character and in general features, however much they may 
differ in matters of detail. If some arrangement of this kind 
were made, the result of the labours of all the men combined 
would be most important in its bearings upon all the indus- 
tries of the country. Not only would their collected reports 
be most valuable for the whole of the reading public, but the 
knowledge and skill thus acquired and brought together by 
each of those deputed to represent his special branch would 
be of immense service in the workshops where the men were 
employed, the influence of which would extend more or less 
to the whole class to which they belong and be felt throughout 
the entire trades of the country. 

The question now is what has been done, or is being done, 
by the Royal Commission to promote this extremely useful, 
and, as we deem it, really necessary work? So far as we can 
learn, the Commissioners have voted the munificent sum of 
£100 to the Society of Arts towards some such object as that 
before indicated, and the Society is appealing for subscriptions 
t> enable it to undertake the preliminary and other work. 
Even members of the Commission, it is said, are being asked 
individually to supplement the sum above mentioned. No 
doubt, the response will be liberal ; but is it wise, or worthy 
of a great nation, to thus appeal privately and personally to 
individuals when the sum granted by Parliament is ample for 
the wok if judiciously expended? It appears to be little 
better than cant to talk about the lack of technical knowledge, 
and to deplore its deficiency among working men, when £100 
only, out of £50,000, can be spared towards aiding a move- 
ment which would do much, if wisely directed, in the way of 
spreading a knowledge of the principles which underlie the 
whole fabric of our national industries and of the methods 
employed by other workmen in the production of articles both 
for home consumption and for exportation. 

(2) In addition to the above special work, which ought 
to be undertaken by the Royal Commission, the Society of 
Arts could well supplement it and extend the sphere of its 
operations by appointing a few picked men for specific duties, 
and by giving the results of their inquiries to the world in 
the shape of carefully-written reports. Private persons could 
very well subscribe in this way, and thus render active assis- 
tance in so meritorious a work. Even newspapers and journals 
could send a correspondent who would undertake a portion of 
the task and whose reports might be made as interesting as 
the letters of a “‘ Special Commissioner” to Africa or elsewhere. 

(3) Employers and workmen have each their own interests 


to study, and it would be exceedingly useful if both, in their 
own way, were to send a few good and capable men to the 
Paris Exhibition, whose particular duty would be to give a 
more detailed and technical description than those reports 
intended for the general public. ith the employers the 
task would be comparatively easy ; a few large employers in 
certain trades could settle the whole thing, so far as they 
were concerned, in a few hours, as they would know precisely 
what they wanted and the men who were capable of under- 
taking and of discharging the duties imposed on them. The 
organised bodies of working men have it in their power to 
contribute their quota in carrying out a scheme which cannot 
but be beneficial to the whole of their class. If only two good 
men were selected by each society whose trade is represented 
in the Exhibition, their contributions to our general know- 
ledge would be of immense advantage to all. 

We are on the threshhold of great changes in modes of pro- 
duction and methods of work ; new inventions are being daily 
brought into use; the discoveries which have recently been 
made in science and art, in the manipulation of materials, 
and in creative appliances, indicate the existence of powers 
heretofore unknown. The British workman must be kept 
fully abreast of each new discovery, or the decadence of our 
material- prosperity will assuredly be clearly visible; and if 
once it begins, who can tell when or where it will stop? All 
are equally interested in averting this ; it is no class question ; 
commercial men, traders, manufacturers, and workmen, aye, 
and the general public, too, ought to have a voice in deter- 
mining as to the expenditure of the money voted by Parlia- 
ment and in its employment, so that the greatest possible good 
shall result from the labours of the Royal Commission 
appointed to represent and look after British interests in 
connection with the Paris Exhibition. 

Grorce Howe... 





CLUBS FOR LADIES. 


It is not altogether a modern notion for women to follow, 
more or less exactly, the example of men in resorting to clubs 
for social intercourse and pastime. There was fair reason for 
the mocking of such institutions, indulged in by Addison, 
Steele, and their comrades ; and, if they went out of fashion 
sooner than men’s clubs of a like character, it was rather 
because, while the manners and morals of the fair sex were 
undergoing some change—perhaps some improvement—the 
men’s clubs were being so deteriorated that it became impos- 
sible for any decent woman to wish to imitate them. The 
leaning towards club life has evidently not died out in the 
one sex any more than in the other, and it is not surprising 
that in these latter days, which see the establishment of a new 
club for gentlemen, either in London or in some provincial 
town, nearly every week, clubs for ladies»should again be 
coming into fashion. It is only in keeping with the progress 
of public opinion, moreover, that, instead of these clubs being 
started exclusively for women, they should be designed for 
the use of both sexes, subject, however, to such regulations 
and restrictions as are likely to make them agreeable to the 
sex for whose benefit they are especially intended. As far as 
we know, the few clubs that have been opened for women alone 
have been very unambitious, and have failed to reach even the 
humble ideal at which they aimed. Ladies generally have 
ample opportunities for seeing quite as much as they want of 
one another, and they can de it much more comfortably at 
afternoon teas and such like institutions, where the hostess 
exercises an unobtrusive discipline, and where the unwritten 
laws of society in the interests of courtesy and decorum are 
pretty sure to be obeyed, than at more public meeting-places, 
where all the authority that exists is vested in a committee of 
management very likely to mismanage matters, and almost 
c-rtain, whether it mismanages matters or not, to give offence 
all round, and where incalculable mischief may be caused by 
uncurbed tittle-tattle. Every one of these clubs that we have 
heard of has been a failure, and it is hardly possible that they 
should do other than fail. If women’s clubs are to really 
prosper at all they must be “mixed clubs;” while even in 
these it would seem that only great caution and good sense, 
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with other exceptionally favourable conditions can ensure 
success. : 

Whether the speculation known as “The Russell Club for 
Ladies,” which was opened a few. weeks ago, and which has at 
any rate directed fresh attention to the subject, has all or any 
of the conditions of success, we do not pretend to say. Itis 
too young an experiment for anything but its prospectus to 
be criticised. Its scheme, however; is worth comparing with 
the experience, so far as there has yet been time for them to 
accumulate experience, of the two somewhat older organisa- 
tions, altogether unlike one another, which are of most note 
among “clubs for ladies,” the Orleans and the Albemarle. 
The Albemarle is the senior of the two, and, we believe, has 
been able to profit by the blunders of a still earlier institu- 
tion out of the ruins of which it was in part built up. The 
moribund establishment, in the purlieus of Hanover-square, 
which, as its godfathers and godmothers declined to give it a 
distinctive title, naturally came to be known by the unkind 
nickname of the “The Qocks and Hens,” was ~- planned 
especially for the entertainment of Bohemian young ladies of 
the middle class, and the artists and- Broad Church clergy- 
men whom they worshipped, and, though it never gave occa- 
sion for scrious scandal, the immediate reason of its collapse 
is reported to have been the offence caused by some of its 
members sitting up too late to smoke cigarettes while they 
discussed erotic poetry and pictures. The Albemarle has 
wisely avoided all such perils and, if anything, has erred in 
its excess of prudery. Ladies are not even admitted to its 
smoking room, and of course have exclusive use of a second 
sitting room. In the other parts ofits comfortable but by 
no means luxurious establishment the members of both sexes 
can lunch, dine, take tea and chat with one another, but the 
whole is pervaded with an atmosphere of the strictest respecta- 
bility, and thus welcome evidence is given that men and 
women can openly associate and enjoy each other’s company, 
apart from duennas and scheming mammas, without any risk 
of mischief being done to the one sex, or of the other being 
entrapped into hasty marriages. It is true that complaints 
are sometimes made that the society is slow, and oftener that 
the dining room arrangements-are bad. But, as the Albemarle 
has hitherto had a good balance-sheet, and as applications for 
membership are plentiful, there can be no doubt that it fairly 
meets a want felt by ladies of the same social rank as supplies 
most of the members of men’s clubs. Ifthe arrangements con- 
tinue to be as discreet as they are at present, and if the members 
continue to be as moderate in their requirements as they now 
are, there is no reason why the Albemarle should not flourish, 
and even set an example to be followed by other prosperous 
establishments in and out of London. That it and its plan 
only satisfy one of the sections of society-which is in favour 
of “ clubs for ladies,” however, is shown by the formation of 
very different institutions. We do not know whether the 
Orleans Club can be strictly designated a “ club for ladies,” 
and it would, doubtless, repudiate the notion that it has been 
in any way supported by the Albemarle. It is much too 
aristocratic to have anything in common with the middle- 
class experiment. Ladies are not even admitted to member- 
ship of it; but, as each member is entitled to introduce two 
ladies as his guests, it is in effect a mixed club,and we believe 
the purposes it is intended to serve are sufficiently met. It 
enables countessesand duchesses, and their daughters, as well 
a3 ladies who have no blue blood in their veins, to play more 
thoroughly at Bohemianism than would be allowed in their 
husbands’ or parents’ houses, and, it may be, no harm is done 
thereby. If women, of whatever social grade, wish to be 
“fast,” fast they will be, and perhaps it is safer that they 
should have open vent for their inclinations than that they 
should be driven to gratify them in clandestine ways. Mrs. 
Bagot might have been spared the agony of a twenty-two 
days’ exposure of her vagaries and of a great deal of malicious 
inference therefrom, if she could have had free-access to the 
Orleans Club. At any rate, such an institution as this is 
only an outlet for a kind of vivacity that is not easily to be 
restrained. Is the Russell Club intended to answer the same 
ends? We confess to being in some uncertainty as to the 
objects of this youngest of the clubs to which ladies are ad- 
mitted. Bishops and clergymen, as well as military men of 


high rank, are ae its patrons ; therefore it-ought to be 
above suspicion. ies can be members in their own right, 
paying the?r own subscriptions and luncheon bills, and being 
thus more independent than the female habitnés of the 
Orleans; a fact that in itself tends to render their position 
more ic But experience only can show whether the 
ladies who pay three guineas a year for the pleasure of:lunch- 
ing and dining under the auspices of white-chokered and red 
coated patrons, and of drawing lots now and then for the 
ee of shaving an opera box in such company-as the 
ottery provides for them, will be the better or the worse 
for the tempting provisions made for-their amusement. As 
this Russell Club appeals to a class of society different from. 
the clientéle of the a it will, at any rate, be interest- 
ing to see whether the female kinsfolk of our plain citizens 
will rush as eagerly into ladylike Bohemianism and derive 
from it as much enjoyment and as little harm as their 
“ brothers.” 

There can be no doubt that these new phases of club lifa 
for ladies constitute a somewhat startling innovation upon 
old-fashioned manners. The innovation is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the strong movement that has lately set in on 
behalf of the greater freedom of women in choosing their own 
various occupations, as well as their own forms of amusement. 
On the whole, it is likely to work well, and in any case ought 
to have a fair trial. If it fails, we may trust to its being put 
down by public opinion, which, in the long run, is 
generally guided by good sense. It is pretty certain, how- 
ever, that, if women’s clubs are to succeed or to 
become plentiful, they must be regulated with great 
prudence and must not aspire to be the rivals of men’s 
clubs. All the clubs for men which have been long-tried and 
prosperous, have been more expensive institutions than any 
very large number of women can be expected to join. Poor 
men can feed very cheaply, and enjoy themselves 
thoroughly in other ways besides those connected with eat- 
ing and drinking, at good clubs; but it is at the expense of 
the rich men who keep the place going by allowing large pro- 
fits to be made on the dainties that they eat and yet more 
on the costly wines that they drink. Women do well in pro- 
testing against the extravagances into which their husbands 
and other kinsmen are apt to be led by their fondness 
for club life. It would be a distinct step-in the wrong direc- 
tion if, instead of protesting against their extravagances, 
they emulated them. Yet without a good deal of waste of 
money the clubs that men care for could not be kept going. 
Women’s clubs, if they are to be useful, must be more modest 
in their pretensions. If some plan can be found for ensur- 
ing that they shall be cheap without being nasty, the philoso- 
pher’s stone of club life will have been discovered, and men 
will crowd into them for mercenary reasons as well as for the 
entertainment of a more exalted kind that they may be ex- 
pected to afford. 


_— rr 





YOKE-FELLOWS. 


Once upon a time, in a Suffolk village, Bill and Jane, 
George and Martha—if those were not their names. they 
might have been—went to the parish church on a Monday 
morning to get married. Clergyman and clerk were ready to 
the appointed hour, and the wedding service went on satis- 
factorily till the ee joining the hands of the first 
couple as they stood where the clerk had bidden them, began, 
“T, William, take thee, Martha.” “No, sir,” interrupted Wil- 
liam, “mine is Jane.” “It’s me, sir, for George,” said 
Martha. The clerk affirmed that his sorting was right and 
that Bill and Martha, George and Jane, had to be respectively 
joined in holy matrimony. The young people protested ; the 
clergyman shut the book. For the banns had got mixed, and 
there must be three new “ askings in church,” with the right 
names coupled, before the marriages could take place. So the 
disappointed bridegrooms and brides withdrew to the church- 
yard and the clergyman went to the vestry to take off his 
surplice. 

But, behold, before the clergyman had had time to go 
away, there were the brides and bridegrooms at the vestry 
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door. ‘“ Please, would he be so good as to marry them the 
way the banns were?” They had talked it over together, 
they explained, and they had settled it would do just as well 
that way. They were all friends, and came from the same 
hamlet ; each young man could do equally well with either 
young woman, each young woman could do equally well with 
either young man; they had come a long way and had had 
to get a holiday on purpose and they did not want to have 
all the trouble over again. They should be just as happy 
with the exchange, they unanimously assured their pastor. 
So he put on his surplice again and went on at “I, William, 
take thee, Martha.” And, true enough, the exchange did 
just as well. 

Now, these were sagacious young people who judged them- 
selves and life rightly. Marriage goes by choice—at least it 
generally does in this country—but then chance makes choice, 
There really is no reason why, in most of the marriages that 
take place between respectable persons of fairly decent 
tempers, another bridegroom or another bride would not have 
answered just as well. There is generally a certain romance 
about courtships and wedding; but generally it does not go 
deep. The gilt on the gingerbread does not last, and was 
never expected to last: the gingerbread is the important 
= of the matter, and the gilt but an embellishment which 
1as to come away and let the substantial stuff be reached. 
So the superficial romance wears off, and is not missed, and 
a wholesome, stodgy affection is left for use. As soon as 
ordinary people have done getting married and being sur- 
prised at it, they recover from sentiment, as if it had been 
measles, and are safely restored to their normal matter-of-fact- 
ness. What goodman and goodwife then need of each other 
is the performance of their respective shares in the business 
of family life and a reasonable good nature. And we need 
not think so badly of human nature as to suppose that the 
majority of persons with this ideal of marriag»—that is to 
say, the majority of persons who marry—are not qualified to 
behave comfortably in the partnership with any partner, 
Martha as well as Jane, George as well as William. 

Persons with higher requirements for happiness in marriage 
are, of course, harder to suit and more hkely to be disap- 
pointed; but there is no need for taking them into considera- 
tion in this paper, which is not concerned with lovers in wed- 
lock, nor with any sort of head and heart companions, but 
w.th yoke-fellows—people in harness together with their jog- 
trot to do in step. 

Usually, dull couples get on together the most affec- 
tionately. For, though dull people like to be amused, they 
are not quick to discover that their lives are dull, and a’'so 
they take each other’s uninterestingness as a part of the 
natural order of things in this world and are not conscious 
ef a want, If, however, only one of the couple is dull, the 
cheerfulness of their lot is less assured, for the brisker partner 
is apt to feel a responsive animation his or her due and to 
feel the absence of it at once a wilful neglect and an incom- 
petence, and the dull partner is apt to be suspicious of not 
being respected at his or her due worth. Two passionate 
saan are more likely to achieve a mitigated harmony, with 
no mischief in its little agitations, even than one passionate 
and on? submissive, for they keep each other within limits 
and so exchange lessons of self-control. A fretful person 
with a passionate one is a very unpromising arrangement ; 
fretfulness does not awe passion and is supremely. irri- 
tating, while passion gives fretfulness the desired and bitter 
grievance on which it feeds and sickens. ‘Two nervous 
persons will infallibly vex each other’s nervousness into a 
misery for each and both; but the harnessing a nervous with 
a phlegmatic person will drive the nervous partner to the ex- 
tremes of the infirmity and will develope in the phlegmatic 
partner the latent unamiable temper which, unless phlegm is 
sheer stupidity, is sure to be united to it. Nervous people, in 
fact, ought not to be yoke fellows at all: if marriage fits them, 
it is in its more esoteric ideal. But in saying this, reference is 
made only to nervousness as that irritability of physical rather 
than mental weakness which though lessening intellectual 
strength, frequently goes with intellectual activity. Ner- 
vousness as another name for ill-temper, cowardly agitations, 
or exc.table silliness, is likely to be very inconvenient in yoke- 





fellowship, especially in the happily rarer cases of its being 
the attribute of the male partner ; but, not being incurable, it, 
is comparatively harmless where one of the partners is of a 
frankly good-tempered obtuseness. 

But, be the tempers what they may, the great safety lies in 
the commingling of a secure affection with a certain health 
indifference—indifference is not a fair word for it, but the 
right one does not exist—which belongs to a_ respectable 
mairied life. Love, with the wooing left in it, is a sensitive 
and fault-finding passion, not wholly. satisfied with its own 
sufficiency for deserving the return it desires and keenly 
aware of. coldness .or rebuke. But love at. its ease, as 
statutory affection: with its reciprocal ‘rights, content. to’ 
have given and have got, and -have’ done with it, is 
a good-tempered purblind humour that has nothing to de-: 
sire and tales its response for granted. It is tolerant of 
shortcomings, for it does not perceive them, and misses no 
tendernesses, for it would .be bored by them. It takes good. 
will and loyalty as had for granted on both sides, and is con- 
tent. It gives no trouble to anybody and is there for use 
when wanted. It has Talleyrand’s element of safety, “ point 
de z+le,” and so takes the good that comes, and gives the good 
it may, without the mistakes of anxiety and the disappoint- 
ments of enthusiasm. 

When two people who, on the whole, think well ot each 
other, and who are bound together by duty and common inte- 
rests, like each other thus, genuinely but not to any disturb- 
ing extent, they rarely take to quarrelling for its own sake. 
They have no such need of each other as to be irritable for 
lack of attention and disposed to scold as the next thing to 
petting. And, if they do not quarrel out of goodwill, they 
have still less temptation to do so out of ill-will. Their quarrels 
will usually be on real grounds—about something in which 
their wishes are different and one of them must yield, some- 
thing of which the decision involves a definite result. They 
will not flout and pout about mere lovers’ wrongs, coldness 
and neglect and such undemonstrable omissions and commis- 
sions ; their disputes will be more practical and will be easier 
to end, because there will be something to end them by. 

It does not follow, however, that because disputes are on 
real grounds they should be on important grounds. The 
questions which bring husband and wife, or other house- 
mates, by the ears are not likely to be large ones, matters of 
faith or principle or of important acts where there is faith 
or principle to guide and conscience to be respected on 
either side. The issues that trouble domestic calm are 
on the details of the common life, trifles that cannot be 
left undecided, because something has to be done or left 
undone and-the doing, or leaving undone affects personal 
comfort or:taste. If'such differences of opinion as these did 
not arise, as they will do in.every home, mere sedative good. 
will -would. suffice for peace. But,-to be sure, such. peace 
might: be, as Paley said, “mighty dull;” and quarrels on 
trifles, unless they are: cumulative; do not leave great mischief 
behind them. 

It is natural, in speaking of yoke-fellows, to refer specially 
to married people. But there are persons, spinster sisters 
for instance, no less linked together, a'though there is no 
law to enforce the bond. They are in more than couples 
sometimes, but the reciprocal influence on each other’s com- 
fori is, of course, less between three than between two in quite 
other than arithmetical proportion. They live together, not 
because they feel themselves companions by inclination and 
fitness, but because relationship or some other circumstance 
has thrown them together and kept them together and they 
recognise the propriety of the arrangement. Such unions 
are often practically quite as indissoluble as the bond between 
man and wife; and in them too one constantly sees, with the 
same no reason in particular that each of the yoke-fellows 
should not have been as happy with any other, the success 
of the arrangement in bringing about all the advantages that 
could have been appreciated. The wonder is, not that yoke- 
fellows bicker sometimes, but that they get on.so well together 
usually ; and, whatever affection may be deeper or higher, 
there seems to be certainly none more honest in the wear than 
the liking by habit of yoke-fellows—hushand and wife, sisters, 
or howeverJjoined. : 
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MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEMS. 


La Saisiaz. The Two Poets of Croisic. By Robert Browning. Smith, 
Elder and Co, 


The chalet of La Saisiaz, where Mr. Browning has laid 
the scene of his touching and intimate poem, lies under the 


‘shadow of Mont. Saléve, in the north of Savoy, overlooking 


Geneva and the lake. It stands out of the beaten track of 


‘tourists, but close to it are the famous places of German 
pilgrimage, Bossex and Ferney, Diodati anf: 


Lausanne. Here, 
whether in fact or fable matters nothing to the public, Mr. 
Browning has come to spend six weeks with three friends, 
one, a lady, of Seg spiritual charm for him and the special 
companion of his walks. But this holiday is almost done, 


and they have never climbed the mountain that rises to the 


south-east of them, and bars them from Mont Blane. One 
evening, therefore, just before sunset, she and he determine 
to scale the height together next morning, and then and there 
set out for a preliminary scramble up the lower ridges of the 
ascent. They return to the chilet full of spirits and eager 
for the morrow. Next morning he rises betimes, hurries out 
to taste the air, walks along the woodland path, watches the 
sun turn the Jura from black to gold, and thus returns to La 
Saisiaz. He looks for the accustomed wave of handkerchief 
from a tall white figure under the terrace, but in vam. He 
hurries homeward perplexed, only just in time to lift the life- 
less body of his friend, who, in the midst of talk and laughter 
has been struck with death. They lay the stranger lady in the 
churchyard of Collonge, and the day before he leaves the 
poct accomplishes alone that ascent of Saléve which they had 
planned to do together only five days before :— 

Five short days, sufficient hardly to entice from out its den 

Splintered in the slab, the pink perfection of the cyclamen ; 

Scarce enough to heal and coat with amber gum the sloe tree’s gash, 

Bronze the clustered wilding apple, redden ripe the mountain ash ; 

Yet of might to place between us,—oh, the barrier! Yon Profound 

Shrinks beside it, proves a pin point ; barrier this without a bound. 

Descending once more, and approaching for the last time 
La Saisiaz, he meditates bitterly on the change ’twixt now 
and then; on the sympathy and companionship so perfect 
then, so eternally broken now, and he attempts to draw to a 
focus all the light that the spirit of man can throw on the 
old questions of the et of the soul, and the pros- 
pect of an after life. It will easily be believed that the dis- 


.cussion of these themes gives Mr. Browning an opportunity 


of being excessively ingenious and subtle; it also tempts him, 


be it confessed, to be excessively enigmatical and dry. _ Pre- 


sently the argument is carried on in a dialogue between 
Fancy and Reason, and this part of the poem reminds us 
irresistibly of the Symposiums in the Nineteenth Century. 
We emerge at last from these hyper-subtleties into clearer air. 
The poem closes with a reference to the “‘ famed unfortunates” 
whose memory is bound up with the valley of Geneva :— 

Here I stand, methinks a stone’s throw from yon village I this morn 

Traversed for the sake of looking one last lookat its forlorn 

Tenement’s ignoble fortune ; through a crevice, plain its floor 

Piled with provender for cattle, while a dung-heap blocked the door, 

In that squalid Bossex, under that obscene red roof, arose, 

Like a fiery flying serpent from its egg, a soul—Rousseau’s. 

Turn thence! Is it Diodati joins the glimmer of the lake? 

There I plucked a leaf, one week since—ivy plucked for Byron’s sake. 

The poet considers how little Rousseau or Byron had of 
healthy teaching to give the world, and yet how wide their 
influence was ; he thereupon wishes for fame, so that he might 
wave in air the fiery pine of Makistos, and the people watch- 
ing him might say :— 

He then with the brand flamboyant, broad o’er night’s forlorn abyss, 

Crowned by prose and verse; and wielding, with Wit’s bauble, Learning’s 


Well? Why, he at least believed in Soul, was very sure of God! 

Such is the rough outline of a poem that seems to display 
with unusual distinctness the splendours and the limitations 
of Mr. Browning’s style. Since ‘Men and Women,’ that is, 
since his best lyrical period, he has done nothing finer, little 
that is so fine, as the opening pages of ‘La Saisiaz.’ The 
touching pathos, the over-brimming sorrow and tender regret 
make these leaves exquisite from the moral point of view. 


and, artistically, the background of Swiss landscape, spark- 
ling waters, dewy trees, and the crystal magnificence of 
ice above it all, were never depicted in a more bril- 
liant style. But, when we come to the moralising, to 
the intellectual mountebanking, how terrible is the fall! 
Instead of commencing with a soul in tears, we are treated 
to a performance on the tight rope, a scholastic exercise of 
the driest, grittiest kind. For page after page there is no 
more trace of the poet than is to be found within the covers 
of a course of logic. Occasionally a higher, a more resonant 
key is touched, as in ‘the beautiful episode of. the rush torn 
out of the streamlet’s bed, with its final and most felicitous 
couplet, summing up theological dogmatism in :— 

Mere surmise not knowledge, much conjecture styled beliof, 

What the rush conceives the stream means through the voyage blind 

and brief. 

But such lights are almost as rare as they are in the philoso- 
phical poems of Henry More, the Platonist, or in the 
tragedies of Lord Brooke. In reading such poems as those 
which Mr. Browning continues to inflict on our twilight 
understandings, we are irresistibly reminded of what Charles 
Lamb said of ‘Mustapha,’ “it is as if a being of pure intellect 
should take upon him to express the emotions of our sensitive 
natures. There would be all knowledge, but sympathetic 
expression would be wanting.” The close of ‘ La Saisiaz,’ it 
is only just to a out, rises again—or as the author might 
say sinks—to the more ordinary comprehension, and contains 
some very admirable rhetorical poetry. 

If ‘La Saisiaz’ is perplexingly uneven, like the Alpine 
scenes of which it deals, ‘ The Two Poets of Croisic’ possesses 
an even tenor very suitable to its locality—a flat and sandy 
point of land jutting into the Atlantic from the northern 
extremity of the estuary of the Loire. This is a very inter- 
esting narrative and reflective poem, a little in the manner 
familiar to readers of ‘Dramatis Personw,’ and indeed 
belonging rather to that phase of Mr. Browning’s production 
than to any earlier or later one. It is very easy and amusing 
reading ; there are no wild flights over the intellectual 
beepers, no soarings and sinkings, no scathing irony,—we lose 
sight of Mr, Browning most hopelessly when he is ironical. 
Two very curious and entertaining stories are told, with 
immense vigour and penetration, of course, and not a little 
humour; they are set in a framework of reflection that is 
never obel-gubie in short, ‘ The Two Poets of Croisic’ is a 


‘poem tat every one will be able to read with pleasure, not 


merely students, who read everything. It is written in ottava 
rima, and it tells the history of two po or poetasters born 
at Croisic in successive centuries, each of whom managed for 
a short time to be famous in Paris. Mr. Browning assures 
us that each story is “ true to the least word,” and although 
neither poet is to be found in any biographical dictionary to 
our hand we are bound to believe him. The first was René 
Gentilhomme, Page to the Prince of Condé at the time when 
Anne of Austria had so long forborne to bear a child that the 
Duke’s title to the throne seemed certain. The said René 
was sitting, sonnetting, in a summer-house belonging to the 
Duke, when suddenly a flash of lightning shattered the crown 
on a stone statue of Condé, in front of him; and then and 
there he wrote off a poem, predicting that within a year a 
Dauphin should be born. Such, indeed, proved to be the 
unexpected fact ; and many witnesses coming forward to prove 
the timely prediction of the Croisic hard, René Gentilhomme 
became the darling of Paris, and was created “ Royal Poet” 
by the king. -He published his prophecy and a few more 
verses and then sank into oblivion. e other poet was born 
just a hundred years later; he was Paul Desforges Maillard, 
an inhabitant of Croisic, who wrote exceedingly bad verses in 
the middle of last century. He competed for a prize offered 
by the Academy, and, being rejected, sent the same poem 
to La Roque to be inserted in that editor’s paper, The 
Mercury. It was rejected again; but this time a correspon- 
dence arose in which La Roque finaliy declared nothing what- 
ever should ever induce him to insert a line from the pen of 
Paul Desforges. Upon this Paul’s sister, a very shrewd and 
witty young lady, determined to take up his defence, and, 
possessing herself of some other verses of Paul’s, wrote, 
under the signature of Demoiselle Malcrais, a very wheedling 
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letter to La Roque, describing herself as a young, rich, 
lonely, and presumably beautiful maiden, inhabiting a Breton 
castle, and author of the poem enclosed, which straightway 
appeared in The Mercury. Further contributions had the 
same success, and at last all Paris was excited about this fair 
mysterious Malcrais, and even Voltaire and Rousseau burned 
incense at her shrine. At last the stupid Paul broke the 
spell, sure all the time that it was nothing but the inherent 
worth of his poetry that had awaked all this excitement, and 
to Paris forthwith he goes. La Roque smothers his indig- 
nation, that he may take him to Voltaire, against whom he 
has an old score to wipe off. The servant is told to announce 
Demoiselle Malcrais :— 
Now, tho great man was also no whit less 
The man of self-respect—more great man he! 
And bowed to social usage, dressed the dress, 
And decorated to the fit degree 
To ; ’t was enough to bear the stress 
battle in the field, without, when free 


From outside foes, inviting friends’ attack 

By—sword in hand? No, ill-made coat on back, 

And, since the announcement of his visitor 
Surprised him at his toilet—never glass 

Had such solicitation! ‘‘ Black, now, or 
Brown be the killing wig to wear? Alas, 

Where's the rouge gone, this cheek were better for 
A tender touch of ? Melted to a mass 

All my pomatum ! There’s at all events 

A devil, for he’s got among my scents.”’ 

The meeting, of course, is something terrible :—~ 


A moment's horror, then quick turn about 

On high-heeled shoe, flurry of ruffles, flounce 
Of wig-ties and of coat-ties, and so out 

Of door banged wrathfully behind goes bounco 
Voltaire in tragic exit! vows, no doubt, 

Vengeance upon the couple. Did he trounce 
Either in point of fact? His anger’s flash 
Subsided if a culprit craved his cash. 

The end of all this visit to Paris to vindicate Paul’s repu- 
tation is the proving to Paul that he possesses no reputa- 
tion, and that the world only enjoyed the mystery of the 
unknown Malcrais, caring less than nothing for the known 
Desforges. So hegoes sadly wise to Croisic and oblivion, 
lasting only long enough to supply Piron with the 
hint of a comedy to wound Voltaire. Both these stories, 
but the latter especially, lend themselves singularly well 
to Mr. Browning’s peculiar manner of narration, and 
the poem is a very entertaining one. Appended to it is 
a little lyrical piece, which we like even better than itself. 
It is an adaptation of the old tale of the cicada, which 
helped the musician to win the prize by simulating the 
seventh string of his lyre, which had snapped. In this case it 
is a2 woman, whose love and sympathy complete the diapason 
of a true poet’s music, so that the world observes no flaw and 
no want in the song. This is one of Mr. Browning’s sweetest 
and most natural lyrics, and there are one or two songs 
scattered through the volume which are perfect in freshness 
and melody. ‘That beginning— 

Good, to forgive : 
Best to forget! 
Living, we fret ; 
Dying, we live. 
Fretless and free, 
Soul, clap thy pinion! 
Farth, have dominion, 
Body, o’er thee ! 
is in his very best lighter style, and proves that he has lost 
none of his singing art. 


CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

Carthage and the Carthaginians. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. London: 

Longmans, 1378. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith seems to have taken Semitic civilisa- 
tion under his special care. After renovating Mohammed 
and Islam he takes the next step backward, and turns his 

‘attention to Carthage. It must be owned that the history of 
Carthage has not received much attention at the hands of 
English writers. Carthage is generally known only as the 
adversary and rival of Rome, and a few introductory pages to 
the history of the first Punic War exhaust the ordinary know- 
ledge on the subject. We were, therefore, glad to see that 


Mr. Smith proposed to extend our knowledge ; but we must 
confess that after reading his book we did not find ourselves 


very much advanced. 

This is not owing to any fault of Mr. Smith’s; but the 
materials for a history of Carthage are exceedingly seanty. 
Mr. Smith can only give forty-six pages to the period before 
the beginning of the Great Punic War, which is not more 
than Mommsen’s chapter on Carthage in his History of Rome, 
and does not contain more information. Under these cir. 
cumstanees we come to the conclusion that Mr. Smith’s book 
is really an old friend with a new face, and might as well 
have been called ‘A History of the Punic War,’ or ‘The 
Struggle of Rome and Carthage.” Practically we know very 
little about Carthage save in its connexion with Rome. The 
only difference between Mr. Smith’s book and that of an 
historian of Rome is that Mr. Smith goes in greater detail 
into the history of the First Punic War, whereas Roman his. 
torians pay greater attention to the Second. 


It is, no doubt, saddening that so little is known of the 
Carthaginians, their history and civilisation. The obvious 
analogy between Carthage and Venice supplies, in some 
measure, the key to the nature of its commercial oligarchy 
and its probable effects upon the general character of the 
people. But there is this curious difference, that the richest 
of the Carthaginian aristocracy withdrew from commerce and 
preferred a country life devoted to agricultural pursuits. 
Hence Carthage developed in the ancient world not only the 
principles of commerce, but also the art of agriculture. So that 
the only portion of Carthaginian literature which the Romans 
saved for their own use was a treatise by Mago, in twenty- 
eight books, on agriculture. The practical sense of the 
Romans was touched by utilitarian considerations, and Mago’s 
book was translated into Latin where Columella speaks of it as 
being the standard authority on the subject. In this feature 
of Carthaginian life we are very strongly reminded of the 
results of commerce on English society. 


With great tenacity of purpose, undoubted courage, and a 
keen spirit of adventure, the Carthaginians spread their com. 
mercial influence around the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and the power ofthe Pheenicians, which had declined before 
the colonising energies of the Greeks, revived in its offshoot 
of Carthage. Greece fell in its turn, its course being soon 
accomplished ; but Rome had risen meanwhile to contest with 
Carthage the supremacy in the Mediterranean. Sicily was 
the meeting point of the two powers; each had gone on 
extending its limits till they met, and a conflict was inevitable. 
No war in the world’s history shows so clearly a struggle 
between contending principles which fought for the mastery 
of the world. The wars of the Greeks and the Persians are 
more dramatic, and their interest is at first sight simpler; but 
in them we see merely the advance of an unwieldy power on 
one hand, anda resolute resistance. on the other, and the 
moment resistance was made good the attack ceased. But in 
the long war between Rome and Carthage we see a struggle 
for mastery between two powers in many respects similar, but 
with differences which display themselves more certainly as 
the conflict went on. Each state felt that its existence was at 
stake, and the struggle to maintain itself first brought to light 
what manner of state it really was, what was its strength, and _ 
what its aims. The solidity of Rome became manifest in a 
way that surprised even the Romans themselves. The long 
continuance of the struggle wore out at last the resources of 
Carthage. 

Mr. Smith’s account of the Punic Wars is vigorous and 
spirited. He has worked from the original authorities, and 
has given us an interesting narrative. It is not his fault 
that it should contain nothing that is new except the greater 
detail in working out the incidents of the First Punic War. In 
doing this he has done a good work, for the course of that 
war illustrates most forcibly the energies and resources of 
both nations. Mr. Smith is, of course, bound to admit that 
it was for the interest of mankind that the Romans were 
victors in the struggle; and the same quality which made 
the Roman rule a blessing to mankind gave them the 
superiority over their Carthaginian rivals. The Romans not 
only knew how to conquer, but thev knew also how to bind 
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their conquests to themselves. The Carthaginian oligarchy 
had little capacity for political combination; their armies 
were composed largely of mercenaries, and their national ex- 
istence depended on the maintenance of their resources. 
Rome, on the other hand, had a deep root in its political 
organisation, and could endure the long strain of a terrible 
contest. . . 


Mr. Smith writes with thorough enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject; his sympathies, though not his reason, are on the side 
of the Carthaginians. We notice, when he leaves military 
history and strays into the constitutional history of Rome, he 
is not free from errors. His criticism on the conduct of the 
Roman Senate before deciding to take the step of helping the 
Mamertines, and so beginning the war with Carthage, is very 
curious. “ Never was a question fraught with more important 
issues, moral and political, brought before the Roman Senate ; 
and never did they shirk their responsibility more shamefully. 

: . It was a question beset with difficulties. National 
honour and common gratitude pointed clearly in one direc- 
tion, ambition and immediate interest pointed as clearly in 
another, and the Roman Senate took the most ignoble course 
ofall open toit, that of shifting the responsibility from their own 
shoulders to that of the people assembled in Comitia.” Surely, 
all popular governments, and such emphatically was Rome, 
are anxious, before beginning a long war, of which the end 
cannot be foreseen, to have the people with them. The 
Roman Constitution recognised the Comitia as supreme in 
all matters, and, if the Senate had not moved according to the 
popular will, the Comitia itself might have taken the initia- 
tive, at all events indirectly. Mr. Smith gives the justifica- 
tion of the Senate by saying, “The decision of the people 
was not doubtful ;” and then he adds the strange remark, 
“ And the most momentous resolution ever arrived at by the 
Romans was taken without either the definite sanction or the 
explicit disapproval of the Senate.” There is nothing very 
remarkable in that fact. It would seem that a study ofthe 
oligarchical system of Carthage had deprived Mr. Smith of the 
Sean of appreciating the popular system of the Roman Re- 
public. 


Mr. Smith exhibits all the merits and all the demerits of 
the school of historians at present popular amongst us. He 


avoids any semblance of dulness as the chiefest of all sins. 


He aims above all things at being pictorial, lively, and 
enthusiastic. He is willing to lay hold of anything that 
will kindle his readers’ interest, and he does not believe in 
the dignity of history. Thus, he reminds us that Lord Stan- 
hope wrote a life of Pitt, which all educated Englishmen 
have read, that Lord Stanhope’s early title was Lord Mahon, 
and that Port Mahon, from which that title came, was 
originally called “ Portus Magonis,” after a Carthaginian 
admiral. We begin to doubt, after these rapid transitions, 
whether Pitt was not concerned with Carthaginian politics. 
Mr. Smith’s last chapter gives an excellent account of the 
topography of ancient Carthage, but this account is unfor- 
tunately thrown into the shape of a visit by a newspaper 
correspondent. We finish a chapter which ends with an 
eloquent lament over the decay of Carthage to begin the 
next in the well-known fashion, “ It was early on the morn- 


ing of April 1, 1877, that we cast anchor off Goletta, a tumble- 


down fort, &c.”’ The usual Philistine German mocks at Mr. 
Smith’s enthusiasm by saying, “ Carthage ! c’est rien,” to 
which flippant remark Mr. Smith pathetically replies, “‘ And 
nothing, indeed, in one sense of the word, there was; but in 
another, and perhaps a truer sense, how very much?” We 
are sorry that the German talked to Mr. Smith in French, 
and hope that we are not to infer from that fact that Mr. 
Smith is ignorant of German, for such ignorance must surel 
curtail his historical studies. A little further on, Mr. Smit. 
tells us how he bathed in the harbour of Carthage, and found 
the water “deliciously warm, early though it was in the 
month of April.” We quote these passages because they are 
illustrative of the general style of the book, which is fresh, 
vigorous, and unconventional, but. reminds us at every page 
of a schoolmaster out for a holiday, letting off the somewhat 
artificial enthusiasm which the atmosphere of a public school 
is apt to engender. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

Halleck’s International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the Intercourse of 
States in Peace and War. A now edition, re , with Notes and 
Cases. By Sir Sherston Baker, Bart., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister. 
at-Law. é. Kegan Paul. ' y hy 

Rarely, perhaps, has a new edition of a work on Interna- 

tional Law appeared at a more unfortunate period. What- 
ever may be the fate of the Lord Chancellor’s bill for extend- 
ing the criminal jurisdiction of the Crown over the belt of 
water lying within three miles of the English coast, the de- 
cision of the Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases 
Reserved in the case of the Franconia has certainly succeeded 
in still further impairing the already impaired authority of 
the text writers on international jurisprudence. We believe 
it was Brougham who said of the judgment of the House of 
Lords in O’Connell’s case, that “it would go forth without 
authority, and come back without respect,” and the fact that 
a court of final appeal was literally at sixes and sevens is not 
calculated to increase belief in the infallibility of judges or 
the certainty of the law. Nor will the aageioahented attempt 
of the Lord Chancellor to convince the higher branch of the 
Legislature that the judgment of_a supreme tribunal was 
wrong in law tend to heighten the confidence of the public. 
Add to this that the judges themselves, and, notably, the Lord 
Chief Justice, treated the jurists referred to before them with 
marked disrespect, and that the fundamental disagreement 
on principle was accompanied by great divergence of reason- 
ing in detail, and it must be admitted that Captain Keyn has 
dealt a heavy blow at the tottering structure of International 
Law. Sir Sherston Baker, indeed, who dedicates his book to 
Lord Coleridge, one of the minority, does not seem to see 
that there was any question to be decided. He speaks of 
“the conflict of judicial opinion, which prevailed in the case 
of the Franconia, concerning the jurisdiction of English 
courts of justice over crimes committed by foreigners 
in foreign ships, but within British territorial waters,” 
concerning which profound problem it may safely be asserted 
that there was never any conflict of opinion, judicial or other- 
wise. Has Sir Sherston Baker never heard of petitio principii? 
The recent correspondence between Lord Derby and Mr. Fish, 
respecting the extradition of an American criminal by the 
English Government, was perhaps ey less damaging to 
that part of International Law which is founded on Treaties 
than was the case of the Franconia to the apparently estab- 
lished comity of nations. For in the course of the discussion 
it clearly transpired that an Act of Parliament had been 
passed in 1870 totally ignoring the provisions of a Treaty 
between this country and the United States concluded in 1842, 
a fact than which nothing could be more plainly subversive of 
the first principles of international equity. And if we turn 
to still more recent and more controversial matters, we shall 
find it difficult to resist the conclusion that the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856 has been violated by every power interested 
in maintaining it. ‘The public law of Europe,” which has 
taken the place of “ the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire” and “ British interests” as a Tory cry, seems 
likely to be the epitaph written with unconscious irony on the 
principles by which monarchs and diplomatists thought the 
could restain the rise of national independence and the growt 
of popular freedom. ‘“ Europe,” as Mr. Bright said, “ rejects 
your European law,” and it has become finally evident that 
no system which rests on extinct formulas without regard to 
living realities will be permitted any longer to control the 
destinies of mankind. | 

Halleck was in some respects peculiarly qualified to expound 

the so-called laws which are supposed to regulate the mutual 
intercourse of States. He was both a soldier and a lawyer, 
and consequently must have had excellent opportunities for 
observing how far the former is wont to observe the precepts 
of the latter. It is also important, in Sir Sherston Baker's 
opinion, for a proper estimate of the present work, .to know 
that “Mr. Halleck was below the meditim ‘height, but was 
straight and active, brisk and energetic in his gait, his nose 
delicate and well formed, his forehead ample, his mouth ,by 
no means devoid of humour—(had anybody been saying that 
it was?)—his eyes hazel and clear, his glance keen and 
penetrating.” “Item, two lips indifferent red,” seems to 
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author is too intelligent a student of the great masters of 
Political Economy, and too faithful a copyist of their doctrines, 
to provoke contradiction. He is only a retailer of ideas, not 


have been forgotten by Sir Sherston Baker, whose mind is so 
repléte with classical learning that he cannot announce his 
author’s retirement from the army without interjecting Cedant 
arma togae. Another, and perhaps to prosaic minds a more 
strictly relevant advantage which eck possessed as a 
writer on International Law consisted in the simple fact that 
he was an American. For the hopeless disability under 
which almost all the European jurists lie is that, belonging to 
countries which have vital interests bound up with the ques- 
tions under discussion, +hey inevitably lean towards that view 
of any disputed point which is most favourable to the writer’s 
own community. It is perhaps as much to being a Dutch- 
man, and therefore nearly out of the pale of Euro 
rivalries, as to intrinsic excellence that Bynkershoek, whose 
name the Attorney-General finds it so difficult to remember, 
owes his present position as the greatest of living international 
lawyers. American publicists, with whom the Monroe doc- 
trine has now become axiomatic, are able to discuss the points 
which agitate Europe with eae impartiality, and in 
Wheaton they have certainly given to the world the greatest 
of all authorities. It would be absurd to compare the work 
before us with the magnum opus of Wheaton. we take the 
best part of Halleck’s book, which in our judgment is his 
treatise on the immunities of diplomatic agents, we shall find 
it yield in accuracy and compression to the admirable note of 
Mr. Dana on the same subject. The fact is that Halleck 
mistook his vocation. He might have compiled an excellent 
manual for the practical use of commanders or envoys in 
difficult and embarrassing situations, He chose to attempt a 
scientific work on the principles of International Law, and he 
must be pronounced to have failed. He has written, as in 
duty bound, a chapter on the “ Nature and Sources of Inter- 
national Law,” two contiguous paragraphs of which are 
labelled respectively, ‘There is no universal law of nations,” 
and “ How far its rules are obligatory,” and which contains a 
considerable quantity of stuff lke the following :— 

It is admitted by all that there is no universal or immutable law of 
nations binding upon the whole human race, which all mankind in all ages 
and countries have recognised and obeyed. Nevertheless, there are certain 
principles of action, a certain distinction between right and wrong, between 
justice and injustice, a certain divine or natural law, or rule of right 
reason, which, in the words of Cicero, ‘‘ is congenial to the feelings of 
nature, diffused among all men, uniform, eternal, commanding us to our 
duty, and prohibiting every violation of it—one eternal and immortal law, 
which can neither be repealed nor derogated from, addressing itself to all 
nations and all ages, deriving its authority from the common Sovereign of 
the Universe, seeking no other law-giver and interpreter, carrying home its 
sanctions to every breast by the inevitable punishment He inflicts on its 
transgressors.” 

This strikes us as better suited to the pulpit of a University 
church than to the pages of a scientific treatise, and Sir 
Sherston Baker would have increased Halleck’s reputation 
without injuring his own by assuming the responsibility 
for it himself. He would also have made it somewhat 
easier to.understand what his exact contribution is to the work 
which he has “edited.” He has written a “ Memoir of the 
Author,” from which we have already had occasion to quote, 
and he has also penned a preface in which he writes, ‘‘ The 
felicitous assumption by Her Most Gracious pr mage Queen 
Victoria, in 1876, of the addition to the royal style and title, 
in India, of ‘ Empress of India,’ has marked a new era in the 
relations of Great Britain with that important dependency,” 
a sentence which we feel convinced we have seen before in 
some tradesman’s advertisement, though in what precise con- 
nextion we cannot at present recollect. Is it possible that Sir 
Sherston Baker’s literary labours are not entirely confined to 
the sphere of International Law? But we have occupied too 
much space with Sir Sherston Baker. We fear that a fresh 
publication of Halleck’s work will only serve to emphasize 
the fact that Public International Law is in a state of hope- 
less chaos, and that Story’s ‘ Conflict of Laws’ embraces the 
only subjects on which the jurists of all civilized countries 
are fairly well agreed. 





SOCIAL WELL-BEING. 


Conditions of Social Well-Being; or, Inquiries into the Material and 
Moral Position of the Populations of Europe and America, By David 
Cunningham, F.8.8. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


In this country, at least, few are likely to question the 
general soundness of Mr. Cunningham’s conclusions. The 


an original producer. His solitary attempt at originality, the 
oxglenpbiad of all the sintield sunanmond aandl aatbeidion of 
Society either by “a principle of Conquest” or “ a principle 
of Commerce,” is a failure. The “ principles” are inadequate 
even when intelligible. His “ principle of Commerce” might 
be applied to any instance of progress from the abolition of 
the Corn Laws to the abolition of the State Church. It is 
true that both these reforms are realizations of one and 
the same tendency or idea; and he misreads the time who fails 
to see that the destruction of one monopoly foreshadows the 
doom of every other. The commercial and the educational 
monopolies have disappeared, and the ecclesiastical will follow. 
Even polished statesmen allege that society requires free- 
trade in theology as well as in cereals. This is, no doubt, 
what Mr. Cunningham means by the “ principle of commerce;”’ 
but, unfortunately, he sometimes uses the word “commerce” 
as if he meant that liberty, progress, the perfection of society, 
solely consisted in free interchange of what people can see, 
taste, smell, and measure with a yard or a pair of scales, 
Perhaps the words “ privilege” and “equality” might have 
answered our author’s purpose better than “ conquest” and 
“ commerce ;” but the point is of small consequence, for, after 
all, ~ book is much less concerned with principles than with 
details. 

The chapters more especially connected with the land 
question contain a large amount of very useful and inte- 
resting information, even if they betray an occasional un- 
steadiness of view. At one time it might almost seem as if 
the author’s hopes of a regeneration of English society were 
centred in a system of peasant proprietorships similar to that 
which became generally prevalent in France even before the 
Revolution, and was established in Prussia, Austria, and the 
other German States between the beginning of the century 
and the year 1848. But the scheme which Mr. Cunningham 
really supports will be generally admitted to be inconsistent with 
an extensive adoption of peasant proprietorship in the sense 
understood by the petty cultivators of Belgium and France. 
His scheme is the simple one with which everybody has long 
been familiar, the removal of the legal restrictions on the 
inheritance and transfer of real property; in other words, 
Free Trade in land. In an industrial country like England, 
where the agricultural classes number only about a seventh 
of the aggregate employed in manufacture and trade, there 
has arisen an absolute necessity for high farming; while to 
be high the farming must be conducted on a tolerably large 
scale. But, in the eager competition for land, and in conse- 
quence of the rise in price which would follow the adoption 
of free trade (the enhancement has been calculated at a rate 
equal to four or five years’ purchase), the richer classes of 
investors would command the market. The change would 
produce incalculable good; and tenants, the insecurity or 
temporary nature of whose occupation prevents them from 
sinking more capital in their farms than they can help, would 
largely give place to farmer-proprietors, whose interest it 
would be to invest in the soil every farthing capable of 
yielding a return. But then, the continental system of 
petite culture would have no chance. Arthur Young’s 
arguments on this point are even more invulnerable 
now than they were ninety years ago. To quote Mr. 
Cunningham himself :—* It is the contention of muscles with 
machinery ; and as that battle has been clearly won by the 
latter in the manufacturing industry so will it also be as 
clearly won in agriculture. In the discovery of a 
new artificial manure, in the introduction of a new feeding 
stuff . . . an additional reason is added from time to 
time to those which have previously existed why large farms, 
with their capacity for the economical application of large 
capital, must now be relatively the most economically pro- 
ductive, and therefore the most profitable for all concerned.” 
No doubt the difficulty might to some extent be overcome by 
combination ; and, as a matter of fact, the small farmers in 
Prussia combine for instruction in scientific cultivation, the 
use of machinery, and so forth. But co-operative farming is 
only large farming in another shape; and even with abundant 
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resources both in money and skill a number of co-operators, 
often at issue with one another, must usually be ata di - 
tage as compared with a single capitalist who knows exactly 
what he wants and possesses the means for procurirg it. Thus 
one cannot entertain very sanguine expectations of the state 
of Arcadian bliss and simplicity which Mr. Cunningham has 
in store for the British artisan. It is true that the ownership 
of a farm would constitute the strongest of guarantees for the 
thrift, sobriety, patriotism, and “ conservatism” of the Lan- 


cashire cotton spimner who now wastes his own and other | 


people’s funds on the luxury of a useless strike; but what is 
the good of telling us that, if the cotton spinner cannot have the 
farm? Besides, it is only in countries where non-agricultural 
industries are but partially developed that men can lead the 
amphibian existence of farmer and artisar. “Scandinavians 
and Dutchmen, as Mr. Cunningham himself shows, can do it 
very well; but English manufacturing industry is a highly 
develoned, complex organisation, arranged to work nine or 
ten hours per diem, and what leisure can a weaver or iron 
puddler have for agricultural operations after factory hours? 
But Mr. Cunningham is too impressed with the evils attend- 
ing the “ divorce” of the population from the soil to realize 
the fact that artisans may as profitably invest their savings 
elsewheve 2s in land. Some industries offer great opportuni- 
ties for co-operative production. Building associations also 
open the way for prudent investments. _When, however, Mr. 
Cunningham descends from the question of artisan farms to 
those of agricultural labourers’ allotments and artisans’ subur- 
ban dwellings, his suggestions are worthy of every considera- 
tion. He calculates that 1,187,500 acres would suffice to furnish 
with a half-acre garden every artisan family now confined to 
the stones, and ihe smoke, and the squalor of the towns. 
But how are we to bring about a general exodus of the 
working population into the suburbs? The difficulty is 
enormous, but m Mr. Cunningham’s view it does not amount 
to an impossibility. Combination and the locomotive can do 
it all. And, indeed, it would be foolish to say what man 
may not accomplish in an age whose “ word,” as Mazzini 
said, now forty years ago, is “‘ Association.” 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with a great deal 
of excellent though by no means new matter on almost every 
question affecting the relations between workmen and capi- 
talists. In pp. 246—248 will be found a very homely but 


forcible refutation cf the vulgar notion that low wages neces- | P° 


sarily mean cheap work. “It is cheaper to uphold a first- 
class machine in first-class style than to employ a second-hand 
tool, though its first cost may be cheaper, todo the same kind 
of work; and the result is that men of eapital who can 
poscess the best of everything obtain in this respect 
a most material advantage over men of moderate means.” 
In connexion -with this. special. subject Mr. Cunningham 
collects a quantity of statistics on the comparative value of 
the sustenance of the working classes in England and every 
country in Europe. The style of living of the Silesian arti- 
sans, for example, would be to an Englishman semi-starva- 
tion. The Silesian is, no doubt, “‘ cheaper ;” but his work is 
slower and worth less than that of the well-fed Englishman. 
The ancient boast that one Englishman could thrash so many 
foreigners may no longer be justified in a military sense; but 
it certainly holds good industrially and as regards the Euro- 
pean continent. But the following sentence from the ‘ Life 
and Labours’ of the late Mr. Brassey is less complimentary 
to our muscular supremacy :—‘“‘In the United States it is 
usually asserted, as regards many industries, and apparently 
with reason, that two Americans will do as much work in a given 
day or week as three Englishmen.” And in case it might be 
objected that the Americans, perhaps, work longer time than 
Englishmen, Mr. Harris-Gastrell’s ‘ Report on the United 
States Factories’ (1875) may be cited as follows :—‘I am 
inclined to think that, although the American cotton 
operative works elevon hours per day, he does not in the 
aggregate work a longer period in the year than does the 
English cotton operative, whose working day is only ten 
hours.” As regards one of the leading domestic topics of the 
day, Mr. Cunningham holds that strikes are wasteful and 
unnecessary ; and he gives a very interesting summary of the 
modcrn methods of settling disputes by means of conciliation 


boards and conseils de prud’ hommes. The book is thoroughly 
liberal throughout, and suggestive of a social faith and 
enthusiasm of which we would be glad to see public writers 
manifest a little more. 





AN INLAND VOYAGE. 


An Inland V> - By Robert Lous Stevenson. London: C. K 
Paul and it : . errs ees 


Mr. Stevenson and a companion “ voyage” in canoes from 
Antwerp to Brussels, took rail thence to Maubeuge, bein 


frightened by the report.of fifty locks between Brussels an 
Charleroi, and from Maubeuge, embarking once more cn their 


tiny vessels, paddled along the Sambre-Oise canal, and so 
down the river to Pontoise. Their route lay through pretty’ 
scenery, and they met with the adventures incidental to such 
an expedition, experiencing good weather end bad, civil treat-. 
ment and the reyerse, sometimes floating merrily on with the 
stream past fields and trees under smiling skies, somet’mes 
trudging wearily, wet, uncomfortable, and despondent in 
search of a night’s lodging, now féted by local authorities as 
distinguished strangers, now repulsed from inn-doors as dis- 
reputable pedlars. All these vicissitudes Mr. Stevenson 
recounts in a most pleasant style, cheerful in the recollection 
of happy moments as well as of mishaps; but the interest of 
the book does not lie in picturesque description or ad- 
venturous recital. He is not a landscape painter in words ; 
if he had suppressed geographical names and occasional 
scraps of the French language, we might have read his bock 
without knowing in which hemisphere or continent his route 
lay. Mr. Stevenson apparently did not travel to absorb and 
be absorbed in scenery, or even to take note of men and 
manners; he sought change of scene, if we may judge from 
the results, only to give a turn to his own thoughts, to find 
fresh stimulants and suggestions for the reflective spirit. He 
travelled, it would seem, not to see but to moralise. The 
incidents which had most value in his eyes were the incidents 
that set him thinking, thinking in a quaint vein about sub- 
jects which may best be described as himself and mankind at 
large. | 
The first thing that struck Mr. Stevenson, when nail 
launched from the Antwerp Docks and safe away from doc 
rters, a crowd of cheering children, steamers, stevedores, 
and “other ’longshore vanities,” was the circumstance that, 
though he had never before in his life been in a canoe under 
sail, and though it was not without trepidation he made this 
his first experiment in the middle of a big river and in the 
presence of occasional squalls, he had not been five minutes. 
out*when he “ fied his sheet.” , ae 
I own I was a little struck. by this circumstance myself ; of course, in 
pen mae with the rest of my fellow-men, I had always tied the sheet in a 
sailing-boat ; but in so little and crank a concern asacanoe, and with 
these charging squails, I was not prepared to find myself follow the same 
rinciple ; and it inspired me with some contemptuous views of our rorerd 
Por life. - It is certainly easier to smoke with the sheet fastened ; but I had 
never before weighed a comfortable pipe of tobacco against an obvious risk, 
and gravely clected for the comfortable pipe. It is a commonplace, that 
we cannot answer for ourselves before we have been tried. But it is not so 
common a reflection, and surely more consoling, that we usually find our- 
selves a great deal braver and better than we thought. I believe this is 
everyone's experience: but an apprehension that they may belie themselves 
in the future prevents mankind from trumpeting this cheerful sentiment 
abroad. I wish sincerely, for it would have saved me much trouble, there 
had been some one to put me in a good heart about life when I was younger ; 
to tell me how dangers are most portentous on a distant sight; and how 


the good in a man’s spirit will not suffer itself to be overlaid, and rarely or 


never deserts him in the hour of need. But we are all for tootling on the 
sentimental flute in literature; and not a man among us will go to the 


head of the march to sound the heady drums. 

At Boom, which he and his companion made at the end of 
their first day’s sail, the object which most engaged his atten- 
tion in that town of quays and brickyards is thus described 
and reflected on :— 


There was an English maid in the hotel, who had been long enough ont 
of England to pick up all sorts of funny foreign idioms, and all sorts of 
curious foreign ways, which need not here be specified. She spoke to us 
very fluently in her j n, asked us information as to the manners of the 
present day in England, and obligingly corrected us when we attempted to 
answer. But as we were dealing with a woman, perhaps our information 
was not so much thrown away as it appeared. e sox likes to pick up 
knowledge, and yet preserve its ene It is good policy, and almost 
necessary in the circumstances. @ man finds a woman admire him, were 
it only for his acquaintance with geography, he will begin at once to brid 
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upon the admiration. It is only by unintermittent snubbing that the pretty 
ones can keep us in our place. Men, as Miss Howe or Miss Harlowe would 
have said, ‘‘ are such encroachers.”’ For my ears Iam body and soul with 
the women ; and after a well-cnarried couple, there is nothing so beautiful 
in the world as the myth of the divine huntress. It is no use for a man to 
take to the woods ; we know him; Anthony tried the same thing long ago, 
and had a pitiful time of it by all accounts. But there is this about some 
women, which overtops the best —— among men that they suffice 
to themselves, and can walk in a high and cold zone without the counte- 
nance of any trousered being. I declare, although the reverse of a Bro 
fessed asthetic, I am more obliged to women for this ideal than I shoul : be 
to the majority of them, or indeed, to any but one for a spontaneous kiss. 
There is nothing so encouraging as the spectacle of self-suffieiency. And 
when I think of the slim and lovely maidens, running the woods all night to 
the note of Diana’s horn; moving among the old oaks as fancy free as they ; 
things of the forest and the starlight, not touched by the commotion of 
man's hot and turbid life—although there are plenty other ideals that I 
should prefer—I find my heart beat at the thought of this one. ’Tis to fail 
in life, but to fail with what a grace! That is not lost which is not re- 
gretted. And where—here slips out the male—where would be much of 
the glory of inspiring love, if there were no contempt to overcome ? 


From these extracts it is evident that we have not to expect 
in Mr. Stevenson’s book about his voyage any of the common- 
places of travel, any of the sathod of ordinary travellers’ 
tales. It is really a series of piquant little homilies like the 
above specimens, interspersed with touches of description, 
which never aim at presenting a complete picture, but only 
seek to preserve aspects that caught the desultory eye of the 
contemplative voyage as he paddled or floated along his 
course. Mr. Stevenson’s picturesque touches are very happy; 
introduced without effort, they have a careless grace which we 
miss in more finished seene painting. The following is one 
of his most elaborate studies :— 


After Hautmont, the sun came forth again and the wind went down; 
and a little paddling took us beyond the ironworks and through a delectable 
land. The river wound among low hills, so that sometimes the sun was at 
our backs, and sometimes it stood right ahead, and the river before us was 
one sheet of intolerable glory. On either hand, meadows and orchards 
bordered, with a margin of sedge and water flowers, upon the river. The 
hedg« 3 were of great height, woven about the trunks of hedgerow elms ; 
and the fields, as they were often very small, looked like a series of bowers 
along the stream. There was never any prospect; sometimes a hill-top 
with its trees would look over the nearest hedgerow, just to make a middle 
distance for the sky; but that was all. The heaven was bare of clouds. 
The atmosphere, after the rain, was of enchanting purity. The river 
doubled among the hillocks, a shining strip of mirror glass ; and the dip of 
the paddles set the flowers shaking along the brink. 

In the meadows wandered black and white cattle fantastically marked. 
One beast, with a white head and the rest of the body glossy black, came 
to the edge to drink, and stood gravely twitching his ears at me as I went 
by, like some sort of preposterous clergyman ina play. A moment after I 
heard a Joud plunge, and, turning my head, saw the clergyman struggling 
to shore. The bank had given way under his feet. 


It is not often in Mr. Stevenson’s travels that we come 
upon a passage as purely descriptive as this ; more frequently 
his description of what he saw is coloured by fancies proper 
to the mood in which he saw it. In the following passage, 
for example, he does not transcribe from nature ; he gives, so 
to speak, as much as he gets :— 


The river was swollen with the long rains. From Vandencourt all the way 
to Origny, it ran with ever quickening speed, sting fresh heart at each 
mile, aaa racing as though it already smelt the sea. The water was yellow 
and turbulent, swung with an angry eddy among half-submerged willows, 
and made an angry clatter along stony shores. The course kept turnin 
and turning in a narrow and well-timbered valley. _Now, the river woul 
approach the side, and run grinding along tic chalky base of the hill, and 
show us a few open colza fields among the trees. Now, it would skirt the 
garden-walls of houses, where we might catch a glimpse through a door- 
way, and s2e a priest pacing in the chequered sunlight. Again, the foliage 
closed so thickly in front, that there seemed to be no issue ; only a thicket 
of willows, overtopped by elms and poplars, under which the river ran 
flush and fleet, and where a kingfisher flew past like a piece of the blue 
sky. On these different manifestations, the sun poured its clear and 
catholic looks. The shadows lay as solid on the swift surface of the stream 
as on the stable meadows. The light sparkled golden in the dancing poplar 
leaves, and brought the hills into communion with our eyes. And all the 
while the river never stopped running or took breath ; and the reeds along 
the whole valley stood shivering from top to toe. 

There should be some myth (but if there is, I know it not) founded on 
the shivering of the reeds. There are not many things in nature more 
striking to man’s eye. It is such an eloquent pantomime of terror; and to 
see such anumber of terrified creatures taking sanctuary in every nook 
along the shore, is enough to infect a silly human with alarm. Perhaps 
ar one only a-cold, and no wonder, standing waist deep in the stream. Or 

rhaps they have never got accustomed to the speed and fury of the river’s 

ux, or the miracle of its continuous body. Pan once played upon their 
forefathers ; and so, by the hands of his river, he still: plays upon these 
later generations down all the valley of the Oise ; and plays the same air, 
both sweet and shrill, to tell us of the beauty and the terror of the world. 

The canoe was like a leaf in the current. It took it up and shook it, and 
carried it masterfully away, like a Centaur carrying off anymph. To keep 
some command on our direction, required hard and diligent plying of the 
paddle. The river was in such a hurry for the sea! Every drop of water 
ran in a panic, like as many people in a frightened crowd. But what crowd 
was ever so numerous, or 60 single-minded? All the objects of sight went 





by at a dance measure; the eyesight raced with the racing river; the 


exigencies of every moment kept the pegs screwed so tight, that our being 
quivered like a well-tuned instrument ; and the blood shook off its 1 . 
and trotted through all the highways and byeways of the veins and arteries, 
and in and out of the heart, as if circulation were but a holiday journey, 
and not the daily moil of three score years and ten. The s might 
nod their heads in warning, and with tremulous gestures, tell how the river 
was as cruel as it was strong and cold, and how death lurked in 
the eddy underneath the willows. But the reeds had to stand where 
they were; and those who stand still are always timid advisers. As 
for us, we could have shouted aloud. If this lively and beautiful river 
were, indeed, a thing of death’s contrivance, the old ashen rogue had 


famously outwitted himself with us. I was living three to the minute. I 


was scoring points nst him every stroke of my paddle, every turn of the 
stream. I have varely had better profit of my life. ; 

We will quote yet another passage in a graver vein of 
reflection :— . 

I wish our way had always lain among woods. Trees are the most civil 
society. An old oak that been growing where he stands since before 
the Reformation, taller than many spires, more stately than the greater 
of mountains, and yet a living thing, liable to sicknesses and death, like 
you and me; is not that in itself a speaking lesson in history? But acres 
on acres full of such patriarchs contiguously rooted, their en tops 
billowing in the wind, their stalwart younglings pushing up about their 
knees: a whole forest, healthy and beautiful, giving colour to the light, 
giving perfume to the air: what is this but the most imposing piece in 
nature’s repertory? Heine wished to lie like Merlin under the oaks of 
Broceliande, I should not be satisfied with one tree; but if the wood 
grew together like a banyan grove, I would be buried under the tap-root of 
the wholes my parts should circulate from oak to oak; and my conscious- 
ness should be diffused abroad in all the forest, and give a common heart 
to that assembly of green pr so that it also might rejoice in its own 
loveliness and dignity. I think I feel a thousand — leaping from 
bough to bough in my vast mausoleum; and the birds and the winds 
merrily coursing over its uneven, leafy surface. 

Mr. Stevenson deserves thanks for having asked the public 
to accompany him in these recollections of a pleasant trip. 
We have seldom read a more original or more entertaining 
book of travels. That it should throw more light upon the 
individuality of the writer than upon the scenery or the 
population that lay along his route, is one of its character- 
istics, to be welcomed or resented according to the fancy of 
the reader. Now and then it strikes us that Mr. Stevenson’s 
sympathy with Bohemianism is too determined and osten- 
tatious, his hostility to cotton-spinning too academic, his 
indulgence in unconventional whims and caprices too delibe- 
rate. But this occasional suspicion of affectation, a suspicion 
which, it is only fair to say, the writer shows that he has 
knowingly faced and is prepared to bear with equanimity, is 
the only drawback to a most delightful book. Mr. Stevenson 
might have taken a hint from the traveller with whose 
method he has most in common, and called his book, not a 
Sentimental, but a Reflective Journey. 





IN THE TRENCHES. 


Sebastopol Trenches and Five Monthsin Them. By Colonel Reynell 
Pack, C.B., 7th Fusiliers. One vol. Kerby and Endean. 

Out of date as the publication of this book may seem, see- 
ing that the events recorded in its pages happened twenty 
years ago, we nevertheless give it a cordial welcome. Its 
contents may possibly bring home to some of our bellicose 
spirits the fact that warfare is an unpleasant business. The 
British ensign who wished life to be “all beer and skittles ” 
did not take a more unpractical view of the full scope of human 
existence than those writers and speakers do in regard to war, 
who represent it as a very exciting and delightfully dangerous 
game, full of vivid interest from first to last, and generall 
carried on by Britons under the exhilarating influence of high 
animal spirits. Of course, those whose duty it has ever been 
to do a little professional fighting on their country’s account 
are not guilty of giving expression to such arrant nonsense. 
Their memories photograph a far different picture—a picture 
of ceaseless toil, of griping hardships, of physical suffering, 
and of a monotony past conception. Now and again, a fight 
introduces a flash of light into the scene, but the prevailing 
characteristics that remain impressed on the memory are dull- 
ness and sameness, discomfort and disease. This, we know, 
is not theview presented just now by the artists with pen and 
tongue who, never having drawn a sword since the days of 
their innocent infancy, are bubbling over with a patriotic 
enthusiasm for the “ glory ” of their military fellow country- 
men, These guides to the battle field would, perhaps, por. 
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tray its incidents a little more accurately if they did not prefer 
to do their own fighting by proxy. To them, therefore, as 
well as to the witless creatures who believe in their teaching, 
we heartily commend the volume under review. Colonel 
writes exactly in the style that might have been expected of an 
officer of his stamp. Simple, straightforward, not over bril- 
liant, with a strain of rugged tenderness revealing itself now 
and again—such was the man and such is his book. Not alto- 
gether well done, this latter, when considered from an artistic 
stand point ; indeed, full of stupid little blunders which, as 
an Anglo-Indian “ griff” once said of mosquitoes, ‘‘ rub one u 
the wrong way more than half-a-dozen tigers.” Thus we fin 
“roster” spelt “ Rolster,” with a capital initial, and there are 
many other instances of equally exasperating orthography. 
The quotations are also inaccurate, as a rule, but the most 
irritating thing of all is the adoption by the author of the 
plural number in recounting his personal experiences. Some- 
times this trick produces a most ludicrous effect. Thus, when 
Colonel, then Major Pack, came into command of his regi- 
ment on the death of Brigadier Yea, the fact is thus recorded : 
“The command of the 7th Fusiliers now devolved upon us. 
Scarcely had we assumed the direction of the regiment when 
a ball roi a Minnie rifle passed fiercely right through the 
fleshy part of our left leg, cutting a round hole in the thick 
cloth of the trousers on entering, and also another on leaving, 
and we were at once placed hors de combat, and compelled to 
retire from the attack.” Surely “we” ought to have had more 
left legs than one, as well as a full complement of pantaloons 
for the whole number. Nor can it be said that the gallant 
Colonel is much more happy in the field of argument. To take 
one instance only, he expresses unfavourable views of the state 
of discipline in the French line, for the following cogent 
reason: ‘ Commanded by officers in no respect their superiors 
in the social scale, but frequently the reverse, they are not 
prone to show the stubborn determination in attack, nor the 
fixed resolution to be victorious which characterise soldiers 
brought up to the profession of arms, accustomed to act 
together and to look to their leaders’ orders and authority as 
the sole and undivided guide.” Where is the connexion, we 
should like to know, between the alleged inferior social 
position of the French officers and the rest of the indictment ? 
Even if the commissioned ranks of our neighbours’ army were, 
in Colonel Pack’s time, filled with veritable pariahs, that would 
scarcely account for the rank and file not having been suffi- 
ciently ‘‘ brought upto the profession of arms, and accustomed 
to act together” to have acquired the necessary amount of 
“stubborn determination in attack, and tke fixed resolution 
to be victorious.” Moreover, it is a matter of history that 
French soldiers displayed a very creditable quantity of 
these special qualities during the time when their country 
was fighting against, and beating handsomely, the rest 
of the civilised world. Yet itis not on record, we believe, 
that-Napoleon the Great selected his officers on account of 
superiority in the social scale. Finally, we have never heard 
it said, even by the most superfine critics of our “ rankers ””— 
the name given in the English army to officers who have 
risen from the ranks—that the class despised by Colonel 
Pack have proved themselves incapable of teaching their men 
the tricks of stubborn resolution and fixed resolve to win or 
die. Other charges are sometimes brought against them, we 
know; for instance, that they are as a rule too prone to pipe- 
clay martinetism,and that they are more famous for the fortiter 
in re than for the swaviter in modo when dealing with their 
men in quarters. But Colonel Pack’s indictment covers a 
far wider and more important ground than this, and we feel 
assured that he would have considerably modified so harsh 
and baseless a charge had the proof-sheets of this book passed 
through his own hands. : 

Here, happilly, our strictures may conscientiously cease. 
Putting aside these blemishes we have little fault to find with 
the work, which retells an old story in striking form. Of 
more value still are the practical suggestions thrown out hap- 
hazard by the writer as this or that campaigning experience 
came back to his memory. Very pertinent are his remarks, 
even at this time of day, regarding the cold formal manner 
in which promotion is conferred in the British Army. A 
bald notification in the Gazette is republished in general and 


oe orders ; if the officer be a favourite there will pro- 
bably be a rather “ wet night” at mess; there the whole cere- 
monial ends. Colonel Pack contrasts this way of doing things 
with the method observed in the French army during the 
Crimean war. On these occasions a grand parade was formed; 
each officer named for promotion was called to the front 
by the general in command, the bands struck up in 
his honour, and for the moment he was a veritable 
hero. It is not our English fashion to admire ceremonies 
that have a theatrical look about them; perhaps, our 
distaste for such exhibitions may be not altogether 
unconnected with that mauvaise honte which often converts 
our scarred warriors into inarticulate idiots the moment they 
have to get on their legs in public to make a brief speech. It 
is the same feeling, no doubt, which renders our officers so 
disinclined to wear uniform except on parade. Their bash- 
fulness—we are not joking: the average regimental officer is 
really the most bashful of men—cannot endure: any con- 
spicuous adornment lest it should draw public attention in 
their own direction. These remarks do not apply, of course, 
to Guardsmen, whose professional and social careers are not 
wont to be much marred by mauvaise honte, bashfulness, or un- 
due diffidence.. But your ordinary Linesman, when he pays a 
flying visit to London from some military quarter, shows an 
acute sense of his responsibilities by garbing himself strictly 
a la mode, and by being very particular in adhering to “ the 
correct thing,” whatever that may be, for the time being. It 
is said to sometimes include a few vices as well as a pro- 
portion of virtues; but, be the current interpretation of the 
term what it may, our amiable friends Captain Rag and 
Cornet Famish will be assuredly found stereotyping the 
“correct thing” of the day with admirable exactness. It is 
not that they have no originality, but, unlike their town- 
hardened brethren in the Guards, they have not sufficiently 
emancipated themselves from the bonds of bashfulness to 
experiment with paddling their own canoes a single inch out 
of the given course. We are disposed to imagine, therefore, 
that although promotion on parade with suitable accom- 

animents would be at first a terrible trial to our budding 

eroes, yet when it once came to be recognised as “the 
correct thing” they would fall into the humour of the inno- 
vation as readily as they now costume their manly proportions 
when staying in London after a fearful and wonderful fashion 
because their tailors vow dainty attire to be “the correct 
thing” for officers on leave. Passing from these frivolities to 
weightier matters, there is a passage in Colonel Pack’s 
narrative which might well command the attention of our 
military authorities in the present critical juncture. — It is 
related that during the siege of Sebastopol an altogether 
undue proportion of our shells either burst in the air or im- 
mediately after leaving the muzzle. On inquiry being insti- 
tuted it came to light that fuses actually made in 1798, 1801, 
1804, and 1812 were being used fifty years afterwards on 
active service! We trust that no mischance of a similar sort 
would happen to our arms if England again embarked in war 
with the enemy against whom she fired these remarkable shells 
twenty-three years ago. The matter is worth looking to, 
however, if only to quiet the unpleasant rumours—possibly 
altogether baseless—that some of our magazines are largely 
stored with obsolete ammunition. 

So much for the work of Colonel Pack’s hands. A cre- 
ditable performance enough for one who made no pretence to 
literary expertness. We dare not say as much in favour of 
the editor, who cannot have bestowed any particular care on 
the revision of the proof sheets, or there would not be so 
many irritating blunders in grammar, orthography, and what 
not. Are we wrong in imagining the editor to be “ the pre- 
sent representative of the family?” We are led to this con- 
clusion for the following reason. The frontispiece to the 
volume represents in colours all the decorations of one sort 
and another bestowed by various Governments, including our 
own, on General Sir Denis Pack and his son, Colonel Reynell 
Pack, the author of the work under review. A very fine array 
is here presented, one that any English family might well be 
proud of displaying. The editor, however, is evidently dis- 
satisfied because some sort of hereditary honour was not con- 
ferred on the gallant father and son. “ At the same time it 
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may not be amiss to state,” says the preface, “that these 
Orders and Honours are all that remain to the present repre- 
sentative of the family in acknowledgment of the services 
rendered by these gallant officers, who virtually lost their 
lives in defending their country’s honour.” “All that 
remain,” indeed! Surely “the present representative of the 
family” may well be content with a priceless legacy of 
“Orders and Honours” such as many a lately ennobled 
family in this country would pay heavily to acquire and hand 
down as heirlooms. If our grumbler wants a baronetcy the 
City is open to him, or should his ambition ‘soar higher, 
baronies and even earldoms are to be won b 

olitical field. But trophies such as those emblazoned onthe 


rontispiece of this volume form a patent of family nobility | 


which nothing but an ignoble mind could despise. An age 


of moore truly, when a scion of an keroic race is found. 
longing for an hereditary handle to the family name, to save’ 


the trouble and risk of reaping in the field of honour. 





SOPHIE CREWE. 
Sophie Crewe. A Novel. Three Volumes. J. and R. Maxwell. 


The bold claims advanced for this novel in the publishers’ 
advertisement—where it is said to have the “ distinction” of 
being “ strongly dramatic in interest, purely domestic in 
character, and of affording the reader a rapid succession of 
incidents, all deeply absorbing, and all tending to the de- 
velopment of the a eee the impressionable reader to 
open it with more than usual curiosity. The first pages 
are not encouraging. They show conclusively that, whatever 
may be the dramatic powers of the writer, she is not a close 
observer of nature. We are introduced to “a dull, leaden 
day, rain descending heavily, and sweeping along the faces of 
the hills in whirling donde” It at once strikes us that a 
day in which rain sweeps along the faces of the hills cannot 
be described as dull; and, besides that, in Yorkshire, where 
the scene is laid, when the wind is strong enough to “sweep” 
the rain along, the clouds are seldom to be seen “ whirling” 
on the faces of the hills. ‘That phenomenon belongs to a day 
of a different character. We might, however, have so far 
distrusted our own experience as not to have condemned the 
writer’s descriptions for artificiality on this evidence alone, 
strong and significant as it is, had we not come upon still 
more conclusive evidence a few lines farther on. On this 
day aforesaid, to which we may fairly apply the sat-rist’s 
lines :— 
This is a day in days of yore 
Our fathers never saw befoze ; 

This is a day, ’tis one to ten, 

Our sons shall never see again—. 

the casual traveller in the neighbourhood of the “ Falkland 
Arms” might have seen a foaming, tumbling rivulet, a wet, 
shining road, and three young men trudging steadily along 
it. Presently, one of the young men leaves the road, descends 
to the rivulet, “opens a flask, dips into the water a small 
silver cup, and having dashed it with a soupcon of Cognac, 
hands it to his companions.” It is true the writer does not 
tell us whether the companions drank of the nauseous mix- 
ture, but, as the handing of the silver cup is not said to have 
been a religious ceremony, it is most probable that the writer 
is not aware that on dull, leaden days, when rain falls heavily, 
streams generally become turbid, and are not drunk, even with 
the qualification of Cognac, except in cases of extreme thirst. 
It would have been more in keeping with the intelligence 
which these young men afterwards display to have made 
them wring their handkerchiefs or drip their long waterproof 
coats into the cup. 

There are many trivial circumstances which show that this 
new writer is not qualified to excel as a describer of nature. 
But, as she makes no pretension to this excellence, it would 
perhaps be harsh to charge her with the want of it, at least 
without considering whether her story possesses other quali- 

ties which the publisher claims. We do not quite understand 
what is meant by dramatic interest in a novel unless it is that 
it abounds in exciting incidents. In this sense ‘ Sophie 
Crewe’ is highly dramatic, containing as it does sudden 


finesse in the. 





deaths, malignant fevers, murderous assaults, an elopement, 
a mutilated will, and all the varied machinations of a smooth 
and subtle villain. It was not perhaps altogether well-judged, 
in the face of this bill of fare, to claim domesticity of cha- 
racter as one of the distinctions of the novel; but domestic 
is, of course, a relative term. In res of the rapid succes- 
sion of the incidents, the writer’s claims cannot pitched 
too high. Incident succeeds incident, love follows uaint. 
anceship and culminates in marriage, homes are e and 
homes are broken up, one villany is baffled and another villany 
takes its place with astonishing rapidity. Our heroes and 
heroines are no sooner out of one difficulty than they are in: 
volved in another. The heroine who gives her name to the 
work is born about the middle of the first volume, and is a 
sprightly girl with acouple of lovers by the beginning of the 
second. So confident is the writer in the profusion of her 
materials that she never scruples about killmg the principal 
personage. Another is always ready to step into the breach: 
It would be unjust to deny that the rapid succession of 
incidents is managed with considerable skill. The writer un- 
doubtedly possesses the art of weaving an absorbing plot. 
She has shown great ingenuity in arousing curiosity and at 
the same time baffling conjecture. As we read on things are 
constantly turning out different from what we had expected, 
and yet we are tempted to proceed. Indeed, a great part of 
the writer’s strength has been expended in cunningly mis- 
leading us from the real track of her story. As a conjuror 
diverts our eye to some immaterial movement while his hand 
is preparing a surprise for us secure from observation, so the 
writer of ‘ Sophie Crewe’ makes much of insignificant circum- 
stances while she casually and without ostentation introduces 
little facts which afterwards prove to be of great consequence, 
In the course of the opening chapters we learn how a mil- 
lionaire, who had built up a fortune out of nothing by darin 
speculation, fell in love with a maid at a Yorkshire inn, an 
resolved to marry her. He had a rival in a rascally young 
curate, who had been making improper advances to the girl; 
he warns her aga:nst him, and thereby makes an enemy of 
the curate; then, with an apparently blind trust in 
the power of gold, bribes the impecunious servant of 
the Church not only to facilitate his marriage, but to 
arrange for the training of the untaught girl in the manners 
of genteel society, and thereafter to smooth over her intro- 
duction as his wife to his children by a previous marriage. 
From this beginning we naturally expect to find a domestic 
novel illustrating the evils of an unequal match, with. an 
exemplary young clergyman disgracing his cloth and proving 
false to his trust. Mr. Meek, as the young clergyman is 
called, is provided with another field for mischief in an 


| incipient engagement between the millionaire’s daughter and 


an‘impulsive, generous, comparatively, poor lover. But in both 
anticipations we are disappointed, although our interest in 
the greater part of the first volume is sustained by means of 
them. The humble maid who had wedded out of her station 
is killed in a ‘railway accident, with a babe in her arms; 
Frank Foster in due course marries the millionaire’s daughter. 
Mr. Meek’s occupation as villain seems to be gone; there is 
nothing apparently left for him to do unless he can persuade 
the millionaire to disinherit his children and s>ttle his fortune 
on himself. So far from doing this, the millionaire treats 
Mr. Meek as a tool that has served its purpose and is of no 
further use; builds and endows a church for him, and lends 
him small sums to pay his debts. But the writer soon finds 
employment for her designing hypocrite.. Skipping rapidly 
over fifteen or sixteen years, she kills off the millionaire and his 
son, one of the three young men introduced in the first 
chapter; and provides Mr. Meek with handles for intriguing 
between the millionaire’s daughter and heiress and her hus- 
band Frank Foster. From the wreck of the railway collision 
in which the young Yorkshire wife had perished a little girl 
had been miraculously preserved, and adopted and brought 
up by a railway guard under the name of Sophie Crewe. 
Chance threw this child in the way of Frank Foster, and 
generous good nature prompted him, when her protector died, 
to pay for her maintenance and give her a good education. 
Mr. Meek discovers this, misrepresents it to Mrs. Foster, and 
persuades her to elope with him. Meantime we have been led 
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to expect, from the introduction of a lover to Sophie, that 


her future is to lie entirely outside the sphere of the CT a | 


personages in the first volume. The millionaire 

covered that she bore a remarkable resemblance to his second 
wife, but, before, apparently, he could give any effect to this 
.discovery, he was suddenly cut off. She seems to have no tie 
to Foster, except the prererss feeling which had made him 
become a second father to her. But Mrs. Foster, having 
‘eloped with Meek, dies of a broken heart, and leaves all her 
fortune to her paramour. ‘Then it appears that Foster is in 
love with Sophie, and she with him, and then also ensues a 
series of machinations by which Meek does his very utmost 
to ruin Foster. We expect these machinations, which are 
ingeniously conceived, to last through the rest of the novel, 
ending, after many triumphs on the part of Meek, and pro- 
found distress on the part of Foster, in theultimate defeat of 
vice and the reward of virtue. But Meek dies of ‘malignant 
typhus, caught while stealing important documents from the 
sick bed of the man whom he is trying to injure. We must 
say that on Meek’s death we utterly despaired of finding an 
further interest in the prolongation of a tale the end of whi 
was 80 obvious, even although the dying villain had fired a 
parting shot at Foster by making known to him that Sophie 
Crewe was the daughter of the millionaire by his second wife, 
and consequently was the sister of Foster’s deceased wife ! 
But it must be confessed that the writer’s invention is equal 
to saving the interest of the story from collapse, and that 
“absorbing” incidents continue to arise as thickly as ever 
till the last chapter of the third volume. 

We have not, in this brief abstract of the plot, mentioned 
one-tenth even of the leading incidents. The writer of 
‘Sophie Crewe’ shows no graces of style; her dialogue is not 
brilliant ; her descriptions are wanting in fidelity to nature; 
her reflections are not profound; her characters have little 
individuality ; and yet the novel fully justifies the publisher’s 
advertisement. The writer displays an invention worthy in 
its fertility of a French melodramatist, and has produced a 
story which may fairly be described as “ absorbing.” 


MINOR NOTICES. 


The Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—At last we have a long-desired publication, a 
cheap edition, in one volume, of Mr. Tennyson’s Poetical 
- Works. It is clearly printed on good paper, and it is.com- 
- plete, containing everything from the poet’s ‘ Juvenilia’ to 

‘Harold’ according to the most recent revised editions. 


The Russians of To-day. By the author of ‘The Member 
for Paris.’ (Smith, Elder and Co.).—There is much brilliant 
‘ writing in this book, as in everything which comes from the 
author’s pen, and he is as happy as usual in “appellative 
jocularity,” as Sydney Smith called it, carrying on with great 
spirit from beginning to end of the volume the fun of dubb- 
ing his types of Russian character by such names as Wiskoff, 
Falutinek, Iscariotivitch, and so forth. As a picture of the 
Russians as they are, the work possesses about the same value 
as a brilliant French journalist’s sketch of English society in 
which the Common Serjeant should be described:as the 
typical English officer, the Lord Mayor as the typical English 
peer, Sir Kenealy as the typical member of Parliament, the 
Hon. John de Morgan as the typical Evangelical preacher, 
and Colney Hatch as the traditional residence of the Heir 
Apparent. 


The Eastern Question: an Address to Working Men. By 
Edward Cazalet. With Map showing the projected line of 
the Euphrates Valley Railway. (E. Stanford.)—The most 
valuable part of this pamphlet is its map, on which is marked 
the route of the proposed Euphrates Valley. We expected 
to read more about this project when we took up the pam- 
phlet. Mr. Cazalet deals with it only incidentally at the 
close of a common-place address about the extent and popu- 
lation of the two countries, Russia and Turkey, the historical 
relations which have existed for the last two centuries 
between them, and the interests involved in a struggle which 





can hardly yet be spoken of in the past tense. Mr. Cazalet 


is a dispassionate controversialist. He does not discuss the 


e iency of the Euphrates Valley Railway nor the diffi- 


ties in constructing it, but takes for granted that it isa 
desirable thing and suggests that in order to carry it out we 


ought to assume. the protectorate of Syria, a proceeding to 


which he does not seem to think that either France or Russia 
would have any objection. 


Our Insular Shortcomings and the Equilibrium of Europe. 
By Britanicus. (William angatr ise have..to wade to 
the opinions of “ Britanicus’ ugh an extraordinary 
frontier of classical quotations and declamatory prose poetry ; 
but, if we are as much bewildered by this as if a medieval 
imitator of Demosthenes had risen from the dead to address 
us on the Eastern Question, we are still more bewildered 
when ‘the various points in the author’s creed are revealed to 
us. The creed ushered in with such pomp and circumstance 


of glorious words certainly has the merit of originality. It is 


the creed of an eclectic, the moving principle of whose choice 
we try in vain to fathom. As regards forms of government, 
he condemns all that have hitherto been tried. ‘ Demo- 
cratic Republicanism has failed everywhere. Constitutional 
Monarchy has equally failed; Temporal Ecclesiasticism has 
also broken down.” Imperialism is abominable. He would 
propose to supersede our present Parliament by a “ High 
Empire Parliament consisting of delegates from every Colony 
and delegates from the British Parliament in equal numbers.” 
So many Englishmen being “but two-legged locomotive 
absurdities,” you would thereby, he contends, get the pick of 
the Empire, and “an array of ability such as the world has 
seldom seen.” But this is a scheme of the future; to meet 
the pressing emergency of the present this would be his plan: 
— “Turn out Beaconsfield. Let Lord Dufferin be Premier. 
Put in men like Lord Dunraven, Cowan, Gathorne Hardy, and 
any other honest men of moderate ability that you can find.” 
Is “ Britannicus,” then, a peace-at-any-price man? Very 
much the contrary. ‘There is no question but that in war 
now—at this very instant—hangs England’s sole chance of 
existence. She is next to ruined if the Congress blows over 
in a tempo .’ To enforce this thesis is the main 
object of his pamphlet. Incidentally, he expresses his con- 
tempt for “the trumpery intellect” of the last few genera- 
tions, which was capable of doing nothing better than “ agi- 
tating for the undoing of the Navigation Laws, the abolition 
of the Corn Laws, and the establishment of an anomaly called 


Free Trade.” On the land question he gives his opinion in the 
following passage :— 

Plough up many or most of your parks and waste lands (not eommons), 
and “~ aleeinan your first object in legislation, and grow as man 
men as you can in contact with the soil, and make your farms mostly . 
so that the labourer and farmer may not be wickedly se one from 
another and lose love. Curtail your commerce a eal, curtail your 
manufactures more, and throw your people out of the factories in’ 
the fields. Wherever such a metropolisas London is ible, be sure that 
the monstrous phenomenon is the outgrowth of a legislation that is bad and 
defective, false and unsound. Where it is met with, you may say assuredly 
with Descartes, “‘ La méthode doit étre mauvaise.”’ 

Myself, I think (but I broach it only as a speculation of my own 
Utopia) that no man has any right at all in the soilas a a 
‘* The earth is the Lord’s, and the [annual] fulness thereof” is His gift to 
all men, just as much as the air breathed by them. Every productive acre 
of the soil should be the property of the State (as in tribal times it was, and 
in the bad feudal times, as sciolists represent them), and should be let out 
to the occupier whether in town or country. The totality of the rents 
received should furnish the sole taxation of the country, and should, in 
ordinary times, be somehow regulated in accordance with each year’s crop 
—since that I have shown above to be the God-given increment and income 
of the year ; and the taxation should certainly be regulated by the produce 
of the current year in which it is levied. 

In Education he avows himself a root-and-branch reformer, 
or reactionist :—It is so bad in England that, since the 
universities have been interfered with, and since competitive 
examinations have been established, it may almost be said 
that there is not a single branch of it that ought not to be 
changed, and in almost every particular to be reversed.” 
Among other significant expressions, he speaks of “ that foul 
thing called Christian civilisation,” and declares that “ all the 
teachings of the political economists, from Adam Smith to 
John Stuart Mill, are more or less sophistical.” There is at 
least one proposition of Mill’s upon which “ Britannicus ” 
throws considerable doubt, namely, that the tendency of 
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modern civilisation is to make human creatures all alike. The 
tendency of modern civilisation is to increase the diversity of 
circumstances and education, and it would be a curious 
exercise, if one had time, to trace the circumstances which 
have resulted in such a strange medley of opinions as we find 
in this pamplet, which, with all its amazing absurdities, is 
evidently the work of a man of scholarship and ability. 


Lunacy in its Relations to the State. By Sir James Coxe, 
M.D., Commissioner in Lunacy, Scotland. (Sampson Low 
ani Co.).—This compactly-written pamphlet takes up many 
points connected with the treatment of the insane, and deals 
with them in a sensible spirit. Its chief value lies in its 
comparisons of the English with the Scotch law in such 
important matters as the admission of patients to private 
asylums, and their means of communication with the outer 
world after they have passed the gates. Sir James Coxe 
considers that the Scotch law provides a better security against 
the consignment of persons to asylums who are really not 
insane, in enacting that no person shall be removed even 
to a private asylum without an order from the Sheriff. 
This is certainly preferable to the English system, 
where the order is given by a relative or acquaintance, 
supported by certificates of lunacy from two medical 
men. With regard also to the detention of patients 
in asylums, the English law gives a dangerous power to rela- 
tives who may or may not be disinterested. The person at 
whose instance the patient is detained has practically the 
power of preventing the admission of any outsider to the 
patient, and also of suppressing all letters by which the 
patient may seek to communicate with friends or advisers. 


‘The superintendent of an English asylum is bound by statute 


to forward all letters unopened that are addressed to the 


- Commissioners, but he has a strong temptation to evade the 


law if the incarcerator wishes it, because the patient may be 
transferred to another asylum without the intervention of any 
legal authority. The Scotch rule about visitors, that no person 
shall be denied admission to a patient without an entry being 
made ina register kept for the purpose, a copy of which shall 
be sent immediately to the Commissioners, is a good security 
og vnst undue exclusion. 


The Philosophy of Man and Creation (the Microcosm and the 
Macvocosm), as Manifested by Revelation and Science. By 
John Coutts. (London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row.)— 
Mr. Coutts has produced a truly remarkable work. Any 
person capable of following his arguments, and acquainted 
with the peculiar form of logic used by the author, will find 
all difficulties, not only of theology, but also of nervous 
physiology completely cleared away after reading a few 


. chapters of this extraordinary book. Mesmerism and spiri- 


tualism are explained quite to the writer’s satisfaction, in 
spite of his evident belief in the genuineness of the pheno- 
mena produced by mediums, whom he looks upon as persons 
powerfully mesmerised by the members of the “circle.” All 
the doubts and difficulties often raised in devout minds by 


_ the evolution hypothesis of the origin of man are set at rest 


by Mr. Coutts, who completely crushes this theory in the 
following passage, which is so characteristic of the author 
that we feel bound to quote it, in spite of its length :—“ That 
man was made perfect in every principle of his being is as 
clear as any of the known relations of force and life. The 
manifestation of each principle requires it, and so it is in 
complete harmony with the reason. An evolution from a 
lower to a higher principle, which differs in its kind, is con- 
trary to reason. No such method of evolution can be found, 


‘ and no law can be conceived which would represent in man such 


an evolution. The manifestation of man, as coming imperfect 
and disobedient from the hand of the Creator, is also con- 
trary to reason; because there is no analogy in nature as it 
is manifested, to harmonise with such imperfection. Man, 
when he attains to a certain amount of knowledge, must 
believe that the first human being was a perfect creature, he 
did not cause his own existence, hence he must be the effect 
of a First Cause, whose works are perfect. Man did not 
evolve from creatures lower than himself, as proved by the 
fact that he possesses what they never possessed, the reason- 
principle ; and since it is a truth, which it would be folly to 


question, that the cause must be greater than the effect, so» 
on the one hand, this cuts away all pretensions of gradual 
evolution, and it lands man in the contemplation of the 
Deity, who must be acknowledged as the First Cause of all 
creation. That man, the Pr of creation, could have 
been formed imperfect by the Creator is a thought not only con- 
trary to reason, but abhorrent to those spiritual conceptions 
which are received by faith; and being contrary to reason 
and repulsive to the spirit, no really satisfactory reasons 
can be given which will truly support this diabolical theory.” 


ART. 


| 


GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[Third Notice. | 


In his allegorical picture of “Time and Death,” Mr. Watts 
has committed the mistake of trying to suggest too much, 
If he had been content with the two noble figures in the fore. 
ground—Time personified as a strong youth stepping boldly 
forward into the unknown, with countenance that is neither 
joyful nor sad, but bears imprinted on it at once the con- 
sciousness of the unimaginable uncertainties of the future 
and a resolution to bear without dismay whatever fortune may 
send, undaunted by the pallid figure at his side, whose droop- 
ing head and relaxing grasp warn him that she can no longer 
be his companion on his journey through the Immensities— 
he would have succeeded in embodying a grand conception,’ 
and would have achieved a work which might be preserved 
among the best creations of his art. Any background would 
have served for these two splendid figures so long as it was 
sufficiently vague and shadowy not to distract attention from 
them ; they are complete in themselves, and stood in need of 
no positive support either to help out the allegory or to 
perfect the colouring or the design. By introducing the 
mysterious nameless figure behind them, Mr. Watts has filled 
no void in the composition, and yet he has complicated the 
meaning of the picture to the point of distraction. Even if, 
finding two names in the catalogue and three figures in the 
picture, we do not yield to the ribald impulse to ask, “ Which 
is Time ?” and “ Which is Death ?” but set ourselves respect- 
fully to fathom the painter’s meaning, the task is so irrita- 
tingly difficult and at the same time so urgent as to spoil 
our enjoyment of the work. Whatever interpretation we put 
on this enigmatic figure, it detracts from the simple grandeur 
of the conception suggested by Time and Death standing 
alone. The scales which it holds in its outstretched arm 
leave no doubt that it is intended to represent Justice; but 
why does it brandish the scales at the back of Time’s head ? 
Time cannot be blamed for not seeing them in that position, 
which precludes the supposition that here we have an 
admonition of the recklessness of youth in its divine strength. 
The attitude can hardly be meant to convey a reflection on 
the impotence of Justice in panting after Time with its 
scales in vain, or on its folly in holding them where they 
cannot be seen, for that would be an incongruous accessory 
to the separation of Time from his vanishing éompanion. If, 
again, we suppose that Mr. Watts means to illustrate Horace’s 
often-quoted lines, if Time is in some way responsible for the 
death of his companion, and the figure in the back-ground is 
Retribution hurrying after him with lame but certain foot, 
the conception at once sinks to a lower plane of imagination. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Watts should, by the introduc- 
tion of this ambiguous Justice, have converted a noble alle- 
gory into aconundrum. The figure is objectionable, also, on 
purely artistic grounds. We have no fault to find with the 
foreshortening of the arm or any other technical detail, but 
in the shrouded head and the flurried attitude Mr. Watts 
seems to us to have been betrayed into his besetting sin on 
large canvases of crossing the thin line which separates the 
sublime from the grotesque. 

_Mr. Watts has been much more successful in his smaller 
pictures. We cannot say that we see much to admire in the 
picture entitled “ Mischief” beyond the rich and harmonious 
splendour of the colouring. The attitude of the too-confiding 
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outh, whom a laughing sprite is misleading as the sun sinks 
behind the hills through the primrose path of dalliance to 
perdition, has something wanting in litheness and grace; it 
suggests somehow the finicking. precision of a middle- 
dancing master. But, in his still smaller pictures, “ Ophelia,” 
and “Sir Galahad,” Mr. Watts is to be seen at his very best. 
Nothing could surpass the exquisite finish of every detail in 
his “ Sir Galahad.” And in his “ Ophelia,’ he has infused 
into his conception a world of tenderness and sadness, which 
comes as a revelation to us after the many commonplace and 
barren attempts to translate into painting the pathos of 
Queen Gertrude’s description of the unhappy maid’s death. 
The utmost praise that can be given to any pictorial render- 
ing of that scene is that we can recall Shakespeare’s lines 
without resenting it; and the painter is here in entire har- 
mony with the poet in his representation of the fair Ophelia 
in oneof the soft intervals of her frenzy, clambering with list- 
less melancholy to hang her coronet of weeds on the pendent 
boughs. In this picture Mr. Watts has shown a power of 
which he has given many examples before, of throwing into 
the scenic accessories a breath of the pervading sentiment of 
his animate figures; the willow leaves seem to shrink and 
shiver as if in horror at the impending calamity. 


We spoke of Mr. Watts’s figure of Justice as a bathos from 
the sublime into the grotesque. This is still more markedly 
the case with Mr. Walter Crane’s picture of “The Fate of 
ha cis which professes to be a rendering of Milton’s 
ines :— 

That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered. 

The two black chargers attached to Pluto’s chariot, which 
are represented pawing in the centre of the picture, have 
nothing either terrible or beautiful in their aspect ; they are 
simply quaint caricatures of models procured apparently from 
the Horse Guards. Apart from the grotesqueness of the 
steeds, which catches the eye at once and puts an end to 
serious contemplation, one might fairly object in this picture 
to the medixval treatment of a classic legend. In the Greek 
imagination Pluto may or may not have been the grisly King 
of Terrors with which Christianity is familiar, but there was 
at least something majestic and awe-inspiring in the concep- 
tion of him. . He carried off Persephone to sit by his side in 
the nether world majestically and triumphantly as a great 
and irresistible monarch ; he did not stop to woo her and ask 
her leave. As Mr. Crane has conceived the situation, a chasm 
has flown open in the hillside adjoining the flowery meadows, 
and Pluto has driven forth in his car and dismounted by the 
side of Persephone, not to seize the object of his desire tem- 
pestuously and whirl her back with him to his kingdom, but 
to lay hands on her gently and gaze on her with sad longing 
as if beseeching her to take pity on him and go of her own 
accord to share his gloomy abode. The handmaidens are 
affrighted at the flying asunder of the rocks, but there is 
nothing inthe apparition of Pluto himself to occasional alarm ; 
his air and bearing are simply those of a love-lorn medieval 
knight. This is not Greek love-making against a maiden’s 
will; it is a chivalrous and not a classical abduction. We 
very much doubt the propriety of thus medizvalising a Greek 
myth ; but,even if Mr. Crane is allowed this liberty, we do not 
see how he can be pardoned for the grotesqueness of the 
Infernal King’s horses. 


In the picture hung beneath Mr. Crane’s “ Persephone” 
Mr. Strudwick has essayed with success a much simpler 
allegoric theme, one which makes no demands on the imagina- 
tion and requires only the humbler gift of graceful fancy. 
“ Passing Days” is a delightful picture, full of happy inven- 
tion and pretty sentiment, nothing out of tune either in exag- 
geration or in falling off. A youth sits on a terrace, with a 
tenderly-coloured landscape behind him, while the procession 
of personified days passes by—days of laughing thoughtless 
childhood, days of youthful tenderness, days of middle age 
spent in good deeds, days of fatal presentiment. Without 
raising any feelings too deep for the graceful charm of the 
picture, the artist has read a touching little homily on the 
vanity and foolishness of human regrets in making his hero 


gaze sadly on days that beckon to him from the past while 
sweet days are passing by him ed. Mr. Strudwick 
has not been so successful in his rendering of Keats’s Peona; 
something more than fancy is needed to give form and colour 
to Peona’s walking through the wood “in wonderment ;” but 
in “ Passing Days” he has given complete expression to a 
pretty thought. | 


MUSIC. 
Bee ee 
NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The New Philharmonic Society, which can no longer lay 
claim to the epithet of “new,” except in comparison wit 
its older namesake and rival, has entered upon its twent;- 
seventh season under the usual conditions, Professor Wylde 
and Mr. Ganz being the conductors, as in former years. At 
the second concert, which took place last Saturday afternoon, 
two interesting and in various degrees successful débuts have 
to be recorded. Mlle. Janotha, a young Polish pianist, is, 
we believe, a pupil of Mme. Schumann, or has at any rate 
formed her taste and her talent in the best school of modern 
Germany. But, what no master and no school could give her, 
is the true poetic feeling which pervades every note of her 
playing. Her touch is of the tenderest and most sym- 
pathetic kind, and in addition to this she has that indefinable 
instinct for the subtlest rhythmical nuances, which seems to 
be the peculiar gift of the Slavonic race. Only a genius 
thus endowed could have produced Chopin’s compositions, 
and only a virtwoso similarly gifted can do full justice to these 
truly national and yet so eminently individual creations. 
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Mlle. Janotha had not chosen one of Chopin’s concerti for 


her début at the New Philharmonic. She probably wished to 

rove her mastery of various styles, and nothing could have 
tibet more technically perfect and more intellectually 
adequate than her rendering of Mendelssohn’s masterpiece, 
in G minor (op. 25). But when, in answer to a unanimous 
and well-deserved encore, she gave one of Chopin’s valses, the 
peculiar charm of her finish was, perhaps, shown in the most 
brilliant light. Of this gifted pianist we hope to have 
frequent opportunities of king. Monsieur Marsick, 
the second new-comer at the New Philharmonic con- 
cert, is an able representative of the school to which he be- 
longs. He is not without French affectations both as regards 
production of tone and phrasing, but he is also fullof that 
verve and dramatic fire, which the more classically-minded 
Germans so frequently lack. For his first appearance he had 
chosen a work which, although written by a Tuetonie com- 
poser, is remarkable rather for brilliancy than for . depth. 
Herr Max Bruch occupies a very prominent position amongst 
the minor composers of modern Germany, and his concerto 
for the violin in G minor, Op. No. 6, is amongst his most suc- 
cessful efforts. There are, indeed, passages in it—splendid 
outbursts of the tutti and effective declamatory passages for 
the solo instrument—which show dramatic gifts of no mean 
order and fall little short of genius proper. Very full 
and broad is also the melody of the adagio. But, in spite of 
these high qualities, the originality and the sustained power 
of the classical masters is conspiciously absent. The treat- 
ment of the solo violin is, on the other hand, effective in the 
highest degree, and M. Mareight’s technical capabilities were 

ut to a severe test. The result,as we said before, was 
highly to his credit. Mlle. Friedlander was the vocalist of 
the concert. She gave a scena from Mendelssohn (“ In- 
felice’) an air from Herr Bruiill’s opera “ Der Land- 
friede,” and songs by Schubert and Henschel. Amongst the 
orchestral pieces, a “ Fest Marsch,” by Herr Raff, “ the mos 
prolific as well as the most popular living classical composer,” 
as the programme quaintly and not quite correctly terms 
him, deserves a certain amount of attention were it only on 
account of its novelty. ’ 

The third New Phitharinonis Concert will take place on 
Wednesday, June 1. For it no less than three new overtures, 
by Sir Julius Benedict, Baron Bodog D’Orezy, and Mrs, 
Meadows White, respectively are promised. 
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VARIORUM NOTES, 
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It has, we are happy to say, been definitely decided that the 


Comédie Frangaise will pay a visit to London next year while | proj 


their own theatre is under repair. 


An important event has lately taken place at the Théitre 
Francais. The claque has been definitely abolished; and it may 
be hoped that other theatres will follow suit in this respect. The 
claque has not always hai everything its own way. Some few 
years ago at the Francais there was a general cry of ‘‘ We don’t 
want the claque. We will judge for ourselves,” whereupon the 
claqueurs got up in a body and meekly walked out. 


It is to be feared that spurious applause is not altogether un- 
known in London theatres ; but, so far as we know, it has never 
been organised so carefully as the claque. Perhaps the deposed 
leader of the claque at the Frangais will devote his enforced 
leisure to giving London managers a lesson. 


Now that the Paris Exhibition is attracting all the world to 
Lutetia, it is said that the only way in which a Parisian can hope 
to receive civil treatment from officials, shopkeers, cochers, &c., is 
to go about with a ‘‘ Baedeker” under one arm, and amap of Paris 
ostentatiously displayed, in order to be taken for the intelligent 
and presumably wealthy foreigner whom money-making Paris is 
anxious to make the most of. 


They tell a funny story in Paris apropos of the high prices 
charged by cabmen this year to unsuspecting strangers. A fare 
of seemingly foreign aspect, and speaking with a strongly- 
marked foreign accent, hails a voiture, and desires to be driven 
to the Trocadero. The cabman observes, ‘‘ Twenty francs, 
Milord.” ‘‘ Aoh, yes,” the apparent Englishman is made to 
observe, but on arriving he drops his sham insularity, and 
informing him with the most perfect Parisian accent that he has 
mistaken his man, hands him the exact legal fare, and leaves 
him to his reflections. 


The special correspondent of the Standard at St. Petersburg 
scems to be a somewhat eccentric philologist. In describing the 
Newsky Prospect, the paved thoroughfare of St. Petersburg, he 
says :—‘‘ The houses are low as a rule, disfigured by advertise- 
ments, and their line is cut by frame porticos thrown across the 
footway, bearing in unknown characters the shopman’s name and 
merits.” This is like the man who objected to the Italian opera 
on the ground that he did not care for performances in unknown 
tongues. Would the correspondent of the Standard expect the 
Russian shopkeepers to write in English ? 


The African explorer, Mr. Stanley, seems to have made him- 
self rather unpopular at the Press Fund dinner on Saturday 
Some of his remarks drew down what were called upon a certain 
memorable occasion ‘‘ unmistakable sibillations.”” It is said that 
his remarks had something to do with supposed jealousies between 
England and America, but both the manner and the matter of 
his observations seemed to be equally displeasing to a large por- 
tion of his audience, and the speech, we believe, came to an 
abrupt termination. 


We all remember being impressed when, in Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Out- 
casts of Poker Flat,” we were told how Mr. John Oakhurst, the 
gambler, after having won the entire fortune—some forty dollars 
-——of a young man known as “the Innocent,” handed it back to 
him with the information that he couldn’t gamble worth a cent, 
and the advice not to try again. A story of much the same 
character is told of the late distinguished John Morrissey. A 
young clerk lost a large sum of money, not his own, “‘ fighting 
the tiger” in Morrissey’s ‘‘ hell,” and Morrissey yielding to the 
entreaties of the victim’s mother returned the sum, accompanied 
with advice similar to Mr. John Oakhurst’s. On the strength of 
this story the world is invited to regard John Morrissey as a 
much-injured and decidedly estimable man! 


In ‘‘a few words about the Shakespeare Memorial,” at the 
performance in aid of the Memorial at the Gaiety on Wednesday, 
Miss Kate Field made out a very plausible case for having a 


oa 


school of acting in the new buildings at Stratford. Mr. Flower 
has offered to endow such a school with 5,0001., and, as Misa 
Field asked, *‘ if a private gentleman chooses to spend 5,0001. in 
a laudable experiment, who should complain?” ‘ If Mr. Flower’s 
ject fails, it fails. The Theatre does not suffer. In all 
probability the Stratford school will do good. Suppose that 
noble veteran, Mr. Phelps, were asked to pass the sum. 
mers of his closing years at Stratford? Suppose other 
accomplished actors were invited to take charge of cer. 
tain departments during their vacation, might not novices 
be benefited? The poorest could afford under such circum. 
stances to study at Stratford, and when the good time comes 
— it always comes sooner or later, generally later—when London 
points to its Dramatic College, the pretty little Theatre on the 
banks of the Avon will offer a summer welcome to the tired 
pupils of the town.” This is very ingenious pleading, but Miss 
Field’s position is not unassailable when she ventures outside 
the last trench of her argument, that if people can gratify their 
reverence for Shakespeare by subscribing to this Memorial, nobody 
has any right to complain. There is not much force in the plea 
of practical utility for either Theatre, School of Acting, or 
Shakespearian Library at Stratford. It was not there that Shakes. 
peare learnt acting, or displayed ‘‘ his excellence in the quality 
that he professed.” 


The players who lent their services to the Shakespeare Memo. 
rial performance one and all did their utmost to make it worthy 
of the occasion. Miss Neilson, Mrs. Kendal, and Mr. Herman 
Vezin have never been seen to more advantage. The graver fea. 
tures of the entertainment were agreeably relieved by the vagaries 
of the Telephone Harp, which reproduced Shakespearian airs 
played at Stratford in a manner which would have delighted the 
melancholy Jacques. The Telephone is yet in its infancy, and 
few children have afforded more amusement in their efforts at 
articulate speech and musical notation. 


‘* Belphegor” was produced at the Olympic on Thursday on the 
occasion of Mr. Henry Neville’s benefit. Even with the disad.- 
vantage of an accident in one of the acts, which threw the com- 
pany somewhat out of gear, Mr. Neville proved himself no 
unworthy successor of the eminent actors who have sustained the 
part of the Mountebank. Like many other one-part pieces, how- 
ever, though the chief character is interesting, and affords great 
scope for fine acting, ‘“‘ Belphegor” is a poor play as a whole; and, 
though it is admirably cast at the Olympic, with Miss Leighton 
as the Mountebank’s wife, Mr. Flockton as the villain Lavarrenes, 
and Mr. Anson, full of inimitable drollery, as Fanfarronade, 
there is an unreality about some of the cardinal incidents which 
no amount of good acting can compensate. 


The production of Ross Neil’s play, “Elfinella,” at the Princess’s 
has been postponed, in consequence of the illness of Miss Heath. 
Her place in ‘‘ Jane Shore” has, in the meantime, been taken 
by Miss Illington, who sustains the trying part in a manner that 
shows great capacity for tragic acting, though disfigured by some 
tricks of tone and gesture which training and practice ought to 
remove. 


** Proof,’”’ at the Adelphi, an adaptation of one of the most 
powerfully-constructed of recent melodramas, has a better chance 
of success now that Mr. Charles Keliy has taken the place of 
Mr. Bandmann. It is impossible for a foreigner, however well 
he acts—and Mr. Bandmann’s acting does not rise above common. 
place—to speak the language as it ought to be spoken on the 
stage. We may go to see a foreign actor playing Shakespeare in 
the original as a curiosity, but we do not care to see him in a 
long run of a modern piece. 


When shall we get a chance of seeing an improvement tried in 
the lighting of the London streets P Will no enterprising person 
take up the question of electric lighting, which has been success- 
fully tried on the Continent and in America, where a Mr. Fuller 
is said to have designed an admirable electric lamp for lighting 
streets and large buildings P 


American journalists certainly have a happy knack of concens 
tration, Here is an ingenious heading to a paragraph of political 
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news a few wecks back :— Russia hopes England will cease 
nagging.” : . 


A good story is being told at. his own expense by a celebrated 


old University oar and. well known London athlete. -He was 
making his way the other day along the Thames towing path, 
with three companions, when they were overtaken by a sudden 
thunderstorm and drenched to the skin. Making their way to a 
small riverside inn, they ordered the best cheer the house could 
afford, immediate hot liquor, and a large fire in the parlour. 
Round the fire they gathered to dry themselves as best they 
could. Now, in the taproom immediately adjoining, were a couple 
of bargemen, also wet, who, observing the fire, resolved to in- 
trude themselves on the society of their betters and enjoy it. As 
the two strangers entered the room its four occupants crowded 
round the fire, and shut them out. Four to two is long odds; 
but the bigger of the two bargemen could not find it in his heart 
to withdraw without at least a ‘‘ display of moral force.” Walk- 
ing up to the circle of sitters, he noisily expectorated over their 
heads upon the flames. ‘‘ When swells is about, Bill,” he 
observed to his colleague, ‘‘ it ain’t perlite to spit on the floor.” 
The leader of the hostile forces foreseeing that a bold front was 
the only way to resent a disturbance, turned round in his seat 
and asked, ‘‘ Where may you come from, my fine fellow?” 
‘* Hell ” was the uncompromising answer. This of course was 
the retort courteous, to which came in reply the quip modest, 
‘* And what’s the last thing therein good manners?” ‘‘ Same as 
yere,” was the bargeman’s reply churlish. ‘‘The swells are 
keeping all the fire to their blooming selves.” Beyond this point 
the narrative runneth not. 


We chanced to take up a copy of the Englishman the other 
Say. Weare glad to see that it is still alive, and that it still 
remains much more amusing than any of the professedly comic 
papers. There may perhaps be objections to the existence of 
such a journal, but where else can so much continuous fun be 
bought for twopence ? The demise of Punch itself would be less 
of a national calamity, less of an eclipse to the gaicty of the nation. 
Punch is sometimes dreary, but we have never seen a dull number 
of the Englishman. However objectionable Dr. Kenealy may be 


as a member of Parliament, as a humourist he is without-a pe:r. 


Could anything be finer than the following editorial apology 
for saying nothing about the Eastern Question P—‘*‘ We make it 
a rule to publish nothing, which is not of real value to our readers 
to know. Our space is limited, and therefore it is incumbent on 
us to fill it with nothing that is not real and true. Hence we 
never have put in a single ‘‘ shave,” or canard; while the penny- 
a-liners, having more space to spare than they can well fill, are 
forced by the very necessities of their position to replenish with 
rubble—and, if their readers like it, that is no affair of ours, 
In other days, when these Volumes are bound, they will furnish 
materials for the true History of our Time, and in this consists 
their worth ; for every one of our readers preserves and binds up 
the Englishman; but nobody does either for the penny trash, 
which are read once, and thrown away for ever, as being only 
worthless waste paper.’ Fact is always stranger than fiction; 
we doubt whether Dickens ever approached the humour of this. 


The Englishman 1s very severe on the penny Press. ‘Dr. 
Kenealy,” it says,” ‘‘ in one of his late speeches, declared that 
‘the penny Press was the devil’s right hand ;’”’ and it adds, ‘‘ This 
is a sentence which will pass into history, and become part of the 
phraseology of the country.” Yet we remember seeing it stated 
lately that the most remarkable fact known about Shakespeare 
is his confidence in his own immortality. 


The jaded readers of Punch’s Essence of Parliament might 
find a relief in the Englishman’s comments on the fact that Dr. 
Kenealy was recently ‘‘ counted out,” when he rose to move a 
resolution about a Breach of Privilege :— 


‘* Counted out,” because he sought to retain for Members, and 
for the People of England, one of the most valuable privileges 
that the Constitution clothes them with! ‘‘ Counted out,” 
because he protests openly inst the usurpation of powers 
which never have been claimed any Speaker till these wretched 
days, The three Judges violated all Law, Justice, and Decency 





in the Tichborne Trial, and now the House of Commons is helping 
to cut its own throat because members do not know or value one 
of their dearest rights. Will these tactics raise either the 
Ministry or the House of Commons in public opinion ?. Never was 
there a time when, on the eve of a at. Russian War, it 
Tight, That theie prosesdings chouldi be grat diguition teateon 
right. eir p ings sho t, dignified, icy, 
that they should shine before the whole world as the First 
anak of Gentlemen in the World. Yet to save Cross and to 
sustain Holkerin Lying and Profligacy, they abdicate their 
— and functions, and basely sink to the meanness of a Count 
ut. How are the mighty fallen! How hasthe Imperial House 
of Commons “ deteriorated !”” How have our Statesmen d. 
rated! The Bar Bill retreat was bad enough. But the Mi 
Jury flight is simply one of infamy. They saw Kenealy ready, 
and they knew that they could not answer without making them- 
selves more hated and despised than they are—and so they 
descended to the cowardly trick of a Count Out. This is what 
Gathorne Hardy (now Lord Cranberry) did on the Triennial Bill. 
When he knew, and felt, and found. that the Doctor’s ar ents 
for the restoration of that grand Palladium of England’s free- 
= and welfare were unanswerable, he did what? He counted 
im out!” 


We understand that Sir James Stephen is at work upon a new 
edition of his * General View of the Criminal Law of England,’ 
which will be published during the present year by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. It will form substantially a new work, and will 
include notices of the Criminal Law of India and the Colonies. ’ 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., has nearly ready for publication a 


volume directed against the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England. It will be issued very shortly by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co., under the title ‘Our old Church; what shall we do 
with it ?’ 

When, nearly twenty years ago, Frederi Mistral dedicated his 
‘Miréis’ to Lamartine, the study of Provencal was not con- 
sidered so important as it now is. Mistral, however, who has a 
strong belief in the regeneration of the tongue of the Trouba- 
dours, has been for years engaged upon a Provencal-French die- 


tionary, which seems now to have a fair prospect of being pub- 


lished. It is to appear in livraisons at two francs each, and will 
form two volumes when completed. 


Signor Majeroni, an Italian actor, who used to act with Mme. 
Ristori, and who now plays in English, has made a considerable 
success in New York. 


The second volume of the Bluebell series of original novels will 
be ‘ Summer Snow,’ by Sarah Tytler, with illustrations by Frank 
Dodd. It will be published on June 1. 


Signor Bertoloiti’s recent book, ‘‘ Francesco Cenci e la sua 
famiglia,’ has somewhat disturbed the believers in tradition by 
its novel view of the Cenci narrative, and especially by its scepti- 
cism with regard to the famous so-called Guido Reni portrait. 
Mr. Story, however, pointed out some time ago some strong 
arguments against this picture being either a portrait of Shelley’s 
heroine or the work of Guido Reni. He quoted from the ar- 
chives of the Cenci palace a description of Beatrice Cenei, 
differing from the portrait in important particulars; also the 
statement that ** the most faithful portrait of Beatrice exists in 
the palace of the Villa Pamphili, without the gates of San 
Pancrazio. If any other is to be found in the Palazzo Cenei, it 
is not shown to anyone, so as not to renew the memory of so 
horrible an event.” The present picture belonged, says Mr. 
Story, to the Colonna family, and came into the Barbermi 
family some sixty years ago, no record remaining of its history or 
origin. 

The Globe suggests that the British Museum is not rendered 
sufficiently available to the public, and proposes its illumination 
in the evening, either by gas or electric light. Gas would be 
rather risky, and, though South Kensington Museum is lit with 
gas, it is scarcely so. precious a possession to the world as the 
British Museum. The electric light is a good suggestion, how- 
ever, and might at least be thought of. Something certamly 
should be done to make the British Museum more hospitable 
than it now is. The arguments against a greater freedom of 
entrance to-Kew Gardens cannot be said to apply in its case. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Atkinson, J. Priestman.—A Week at the Lakes and What Came of It. (Oblong 
Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. 


4to.) 


Bell, ree Young Flower's Heart. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Tinsley 


. Sls. 6d. 


Brittain, Frederick.—British peate ont Foreign Competition. (Large demy 8vo, 
o 


pp. 57.) Simpkin, Marshall 
Bullies and Cowards.—(Demy 8vo., pp. 52.) Reeves and Turner. 1s. 


Cambrilge Bible for Schools. St. Matthew. Edited by A. Carr, M.A. (Small 


8vo0, pp. 233.) Cambridge University Press. 


Deverell, William.—The Pigs of the Anglican Church. (Demy 8vo, pp. 40.) C. 


Kegan Paul and Co, 
Dress, Health, and Beauty.—(Fcap. 8vo.) Ward, Lock and Co. 1s. 


Ebers, Goorge.—Homs Lum. A Novel. In 3 vols. From the German by Clara 


Bell. (Crown 8vo.) Sampson Low and Co. 


Gooch, Benjamin, B.A.—Life Thoughts and Lays from History. (Small 8vo, pp. 238.) 


Provost and Co. 


Gray, Thomas.—Under the Red Ensign. (Small 8vo.) Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 
Grohman, W. A. Paillie.—Gaidings with a Primitive People. In 2 vols. (Crown 


8vo.) Remington and Co. 
Junia. A Novel. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) W. Blackwood and Sons. 25s. 6d. 


Lee-Harnilton, Eugene.—Poems and Transcripts. (Sq. crown 8vo, pp. 171.) W. 


Blackwood and Sons. 
Littledale.—By Sejanus. In3vols. (Crown 8vo.) Tinsley Brothers. 31s. 6d. 


Macnanght, Rev. John.—Cona Domini: An Essay on the Lord’s Supper. (Demy 


8vo, pp. 429.) C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

My Holiday: Where shall I spend it? (Demy 8vo.) Sampson Low and Co. Is. 

Nares, Captain Sir G. S.—Voyage to the Polar Sea in H.M. Ships Alert and Discovery. 
In 2 vols. (Demy 8vo, pp. 395, 378.) Sampson Low and Co. 

Nicholson, E.—Chronological Guide to English Literature. (Crown 8vo, pp. 212.) 
Re nington and Co. 

Pack, Colonel Reynell, C.B.—Sebastopol Trenches and Five Months in Them. 
(Demy 8vo, pp. 212.) Kerby and Endean. 

Palin, F. B.—Shareholders’ and Directors’ Legal Companion. (Small 8vo, pp 

- 122.) Stevens and Sons. 

Pembroke, Mary Trevor.—A Tale of aSpoon. (Crown 8vo.) Remington and Co. 

Price, Professor Bonamy.—Practical Political Economy. (Crown 8vo, pp. 559.) 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Read, oe the Theory of Logic. (Crown 8vo, pp. 258.) C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

Revisel English Bible. (Square Crown 8vo.) Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

ea W. G.—First Greek Grammar. (Small 8vo, pp. 67.) Macmillan 
and Co. 

Severne, Harleigh.—Chums. (Crown 8vo.) Griffith and Farran. 

Shields. Charles W., D.D.—The Final Philosophy. (Demy 8vo, pp. 609.) Triibner 

° 


‘ 


and Co. 


Smiles, Samuel, LL.D.—George Moore, Merchant and Philanthropist. (Demy 8vo 


pp. 529.) G. Routledge and Sons. 16s. 
Sophie Crewe. A Novel. In3vols. (Crown 8vo.) J. and R. Maxwell. 31s, 6d, 
Stamer, William J. A—Dolce Napoli. (Demy 8vo, pp. 312.) Charing Cross Pub- 
lishing Company. 
St. Matthew's Gospel; with Parallel Passeges. (Crown 8vo, pp. 392.) W. P. 


Nimmo. 

wages. penne ine Thames: A Poem. (Crown 8vo, pp. 180.) C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

Riovenseny, R. L.—An Inland Voyage. (Crown 8vo, pp. 237.) C. Kegan Pan- 

7 an oO. 


Tennyson's Works. (Crown 8vo.) C. Kegan Pauland Co. 6s. 
The Serpent of Cos. A Poem. (Small 8vo, pp. 88.) A. H. Moxon. 


Vereker, Colonel the Hon. C. 8.—The Child of the Desert. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 
Chapman and Hall. 3ls. 6d. 


West, a M.D.—Medical Women. (Demy 8vo, pp. 32.) J. and A. Church. 
lil. 3 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOFICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 24th of June, 1878. In addition to the Metropolitan Examination, 
Provincial Examinations will be held at Owens College, chester ; Queen’a 
College, Liverpool ; Queen's College, Birmingham ; St. Cuthbert’s Co , Ushaw; 
Stonyhurst College; St. Patrick’s College, Carlow; St. Stanislaus College, Tulla. 
more ; and University College, Bristol. F 

Every candidate is required to transmit his certificate of age to the Registrar 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, Londoa, W.) at least Fourteen Dayg 

fore the commencement of the Examination. 

WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
May 21st, 1878. 


BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION, AND DEFAULTERS IN THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 
T° LAW STUDENTS AND OTHERS.—A careful 


examination of the Law List 1877, reveals the fact that 7 per cent. of the 

155 London Solicitors under letter ‘‘D’’ have, some onee, some twice, 
discreditably in the Gazette. Ought there or ought there not to be some easy 
accessible means by which the 93 per cent. and 7 per cent. may be distinguished ? 
The foregoing question having been brought before the House of Commons, and 
numerous letters having appeared in the London Press, Sir Henry Peek has re. 
printed the pr ea and offers Prizes of Thirty, Twenty, and Ten Guineas 
respectively for the three best Essays on the points and remedies adverted to, 
With this object he has asked Mr. F. K. Munton, solicitor, of 3, Lambeth-hill, 
—— Victoria-street, E.C. (the writer of some of the letters), and Mr. Robert 

verett (Accountant), of 17, St. Swithen’s-lane, E.C., to act as arbitrators, and 
those gentlemen having consented, the necessary funds have been we Nees in their 
hands. Mr. Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P., has promised to act as Umpire, should the 
Arbitrators differ. 4 : 

Further. particulars may be had on application to “D,” Sir Joseph Causton and 
Sons, 47, Eastcheap, E.C. . 


j ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
PrEsIpENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 


Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the Suez Canal, ev Thursday, 
aoe every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland ils, every 

onday. 


Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Ola Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, Gencral Manager. 


B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 

on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 

of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec. 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 

















oJ UDSON’S DYES. 


In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle, 


) UDSON ’S DYES. 
Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
« Time—Ten Minutes, 
© Sold by Chemists. 








For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
: and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers, 
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SPOONS ann FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, (THE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discove 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


Is A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
Is EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s, 
TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 
TABLE FORKS, 30s.; DESSERT, 20s. per Dozen. 
DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 Cases, 50s, to 130s, 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the zen. 

SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s, 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 
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£3. a2 8. d'£ 8. dL 8. d. 
12 Table Forks .......csccssccessesses ssaenlasianaenaaldiinuaiis 1111 0118 0}2 4 0,210 0 
32 Dessert Gog .,crociigisccewtiqoiquvigibateptenseqestebasein tebke 100110 0.112 0115 0 
39 Table MAGGIE, ccccccascacciienccisaseciennienintnnneiatingl 110 0118 2 4 9210 0 
28 Dessert GO. <crscesseiecsoessecsicvedlckaasanlils hiiedicbasibcks 1 (110 0/112 0115 0 
33 Ten _ GD. ...ccserescsegeoserervonccenncensaseneesseseneoncovens 012 0018 01 2 0110 0 
2Salt do. 02003 0040040 
1 Mustard do 1010016020020 
6 Egg do .10 9 0 012 0011 0.012 0 
1 Gravy do. ..... -|0 600 7 60 6,010 6 
1 Soup Ladle 10 9 6013 0015 0016 6 
1 Fish Knife 011 0 0 13 0015 6016 6 
1 Butter Knife 026036050050 
, 8 Ra EAM cans thc, Ae 05607008009 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ...........c.cccccsesccsecscccsssbsscovesencocceess 0300490 4 050 
1 Sugar Tongs ......ss..0-0..s sossendiaclaianbdecas cia, 0 2 60 30036040 
amd 
8 4 O11 2 31211 61319 6 
RICHARD 


OEP GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. 


and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
yvorr TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 


come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


1st size. 2nd size. Srd size. 
By NN. © aie Rekcnvatces £0 16 0 £1 0 0 £1 20 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 056 060 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE is 


the most economical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design, always on show. { 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. } 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s, 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 94. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. p 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. és 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 853, 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


sa +4 


GLACK’S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 
First Prize Set ....... eee ee a . £200 
PIED TOD cuca roves n tsensnsdencdcieccriczestes , “en oe 
Sane WOE aa cesttsasetuetisiie iniiasiatiies ; 2419 0 

LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


vings, and Prices of 


or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 E 
i” ~ : ickel and Electro-plated 


Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing nmongery, Slack’s 
Wares, Table Cutlery, &e. No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, = 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY; 


336, STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE, 





STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





ofa 

NEW COMPOU SALT; having two distinct bases. This valnable aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 

xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa. 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for : 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impc. 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Ind - 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains anc. 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Wenakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Tremblivg of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and mos« 
other symptoms of failing health. 
TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. , 

** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour" 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action’ 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is withoxt doubt the 


most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them. 
** Cyarites Lococr, M.D.’’ 


In cases of —— functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the then becomes strong; and these two remedies com the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the bl with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently,rich to nourish the 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far prov 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buyin 
the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, wi 
printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 
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SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced drossmakers and williners 
ready to travel to any _— of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning sous the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at 1s. per yard and upw , to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families, 


JA Y’S 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late ama po and to Her Majesty’s 
and Navy. 
&C., 292, STRAND, LONDOW, 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE, 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free, 
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PCSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


| BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


_z FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 
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| | OETZMANN & CO., | 
FURNISH YouR 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) post free. 








THE CABINET TURKISH BATH. 





* T am glad to say the Bath is quite satisfactory.” 
PRICE FROM FOUR GUINEAS. 


MESSRS. HELLIS AND Co, 


42, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE.) 


A GENUINE LUXURY AND HEALTH PRESERVER. PRODUCES A CLEAR SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION, 
INVALUABLE TO PERSONS OF SEDENTARY HABITS. 


BXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 

“T bought a Portable Cabinet Turkish Bath in the month of July last. I have used it about three times week since, 
and find it answers very well; is comfortable, and has the advantage over the ordinary Turkish Bath that the head is out 
of the heat. I have derived great benefit from it. It is portable and light. I have used it with the greatest success, [I 
shall be delighted to recommend your bath.” 


“I offer you this report of your Portable Turkish Bath. I take it in my bed room with a fire to dress by. There is no 
smell, and no distress of breathing, or any discomfort whatever. It is most refreshing after hard riding for hours, and I 
think it conducive to good digestion and good nerve, I strongly recommend it to me oe friends. I enjoy it three 
times a week, and no man can be in better spirits.” Rev. ; 


** T shall have no hesitation in recommending your Bath, having found it most convenient and efficient, generating plenty 
of hot air in a short time. It fully verifiesin action what you state concerning it.”’ 


His Grace the Duke of Beavrorr. 





G. W. Purpps, M.A., Bosworth Rectory, Rugby. 





Rev. C. J. F. Tarior, B.A., 6, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn. 
Captain Macrean, A.D.C., Head Quarters, Aldershot. 








PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 
A premium of One Shilling Insures £,1000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid 
up by Injury during the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Turner, or TWELVE Montus, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





“ CLEANLINESS.” 
G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 


@ Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust, Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in ld., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and ls, Boxes, Ae 

or 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the wenls while the uisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn durin 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 
Sls. 6d., 42s., and 62s, 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s, 6d.; 
postage free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Wurte, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 


COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d,, 10s., and 16s. each, postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

@ ments.—E, LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article prepared 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, 8.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.’’ 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL, 
R Y’S CARACAS coco A— 


‘A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
on Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.’’—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr. 
8 





R Y’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.””—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are caiculated to deceive the Public, e 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW a oe 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus LVF Yad 

| 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 
@45" Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—A Cure for 


Abscesses, Piles, Fistula, and Sores of every description—The very satis- 
factory results arising from the use of this invaluable Ointment when the 
have been suffering from any of the above disorders, have induced the medical pro- 
fession to introduce it into the hospitals and their private practice, and in many 
instances where the sufferer was considered incurable, Holloway’s Ointment, in 
conjunction with his Pills, healed the most desperate cases. They are also une- 
qualled for the cure of scrofula, scurvy, and all di s of the skin, and the cures 
they effect are not tem peasy or smperiects for by their purifying powers they bring 
about a marvellous and most beneficial change in the whole system, and enable it, 
— renovated powers, to resist the approach of all future attacks of the same 
1sease, F 
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NOW READY. 


THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN WITH THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 


1854-55-56. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel NATHANIEL STEEVENS, late 88th (Connaught Rangers). 


One Volume, demy 8vo, scarlet cloth, with Map. Price 15s. 
This is a book which will be read with much interest at the — time. It contains a personal narrative of events frxm the embarkation of the 88th Conranght 
clu 


Rangers, in April, 1854, to their return to land in July, 1856, 
events during eleven moaths in the tounthen beens Sebastopol. 


ding the battles of Alma and Inkermann, the miseries of the winter 1854-55, and relating the stir:ing 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle, 
“AGUA AMARELLA” 
Restores the Human Tair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age ; 3s. per bottle. 


* TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 
beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
w 


per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-tight. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G H. TONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 


without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 

Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are aoe in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk being 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introdticed an entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. : 

‘* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
cat articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den- 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at auerer te use my name, 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 
*« By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





**G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


TEAL & SON'S 
QOMMIER 
FMAStIQuE 
PoRtatTr 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. 5 
EAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues post free. 


KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKEY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassaut says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


6. GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREFT. W. ,. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| (THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Illustrations by the Autot. and Sawyer’s Collo Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Wincenelint’ Numismatical, Royal 
hical, and other Learned Societies. ; ee 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Painti 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. ings, Drawings, and 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaGer. 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photogrephic Printing by processes 
which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the fatal defect of 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, . 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art Galleries 
of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and a 


EXAMPLES of the ART of Pornrer, Warp, Corr, Cave Tomas, Forp 
Mapox-Brown, SH1eLtps, Rownotuam, Harpy, D. G. Rossetti, Beavis, 
Leumany, Moreau, Trarer, Gonzates, Hur, Suienac, &c., &c., &c. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Birp. Director of Works, J. R. SawreEr. 
REISSUE OF MR. TRELAWNY’S “‘ RECOLLECTIONS,” 
GREATLY ENLARGED. 


Just published, 2 volumes, price 12s. 
ECORDS of SHELLEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR. 


By Epwarp Joun TRELAWNY. 
PICKERING and Co., 196, Piccadilly, W. 
This Day, in 8vo, price 1s., 


PE SALT TAX IN SOUTHERN 
Letters by VERE HENRY, Lord HOBART, 
Governor of Madras. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





INDIA. 





Just Published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
(HE PICTURE AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK and 


DICTIONARY of PAINTERS; a Guide for Visitors to Picture Galleries and 
for Art Students. By Purttpre Daryt, B.A. ‘Gives the pith of the matter in 
small compass.”—Truth. “ {* to the authorship, quality, and value of a 
picture.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Has the merit of being at once practical and portable. 
A decidedly useful manual.’’—Graphic. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 
SOCIALISM IN GERMANY, 


—— 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


OCIALISM : its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies 
Considered. By the Rev. M. Kaurmann. Founded on the German Work, 
«‘ Kapitalismus und Socialismus,”’ by Dr, A. E. F. Scuarr.e. 

** Of great importance, and full of instructive matter. We do not hesitate to 
recommend it to all readers interested in the important subjects of which it treats.”* 
—T, E. Currre Lesiie in the Academy. 

‘*Mr. Kaufmann has rendered valuable service to the English and American 

bliec by reproducing in an English dress (without strictly translating) Dr. 

haffle’s German work, “* Kapitalismus und Socialismus.”” The workitself belongs 
to the highest class of politically educational treatises, and exhibits a style of com- 
position of which we have far too few native specimens.’’— Westminster Review, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1, Paternoster-square, London. 
Bee WY Se A @G@aAI Ne 
Be te 
(IN ANSWER TO MACAULAY). 
REEVES and TURNER, 195, Strand, W.C, 
Pricer 1s, 
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Now realy, in 1 vol. post 8vo, pp xvi—428, cloth 16s. 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGES, WRITINGS, 


and RELIGION of the PARSEES. By Martin Hane, Ph.D., Professor of 
fanskrit and awe Philology at the University of Munich. Becond 
Edition. By E. W. Weert, Ph.D. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth, 12s, 


HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN: a Manual for Students 


of Russian. Based on the Ollendorffian System of Teaching ceogueass. and 
Adapte’ for Sel’-Instractiom. By Henry Rroxra, Teacher of Russian 
’ Language. With an Introduction by W. R. 8. Rausrox, M.A. 


KEY to the exercises in the above, crown Evo, pp. 126, cloth 5s. 
Now ready, 8vo, pp. 148, stitched in wrapper, 6s. 


Tho JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. VolX. Part II. 
Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, pp. 424, cloth 15s, 


EARLY RECORDS of BRITISH INDIA, and History 


of the Rice of the British Settlements in India, as told ly the Government 
Reeords, the works of old travellers, and other contemporary documents, 
fro n the earliest pcri xd down to the rise of Bii‘ish power in India. By J. 
TaLnors Wares r, late Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Foreign Dey artment. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 250, cloth, 7. 6d. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being a Series 


of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By Montrr Wituiams, D.C.L., Hon. 
LL.D. of the University of Calcutta ; Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society; Boden Professcr of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


Post 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION in IN DIA; 


a Series of Gleanings from the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-72, and 
again in 1874. By James Rourienee. 


PREVENTION OF FAMINE IN INDIA. 
New ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 12s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of 


the GODAVERY DISTRICT, in the Pre:ilency of MADRAS. By Henry 
Morn, formerly of the Madras Civil Servico. r 


Shortly, 1 vol. post Evo. 


SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. With a Com- 


mentary. Translated by the late Epwakp Wittram Lawyer, Anthor of an 
* Arabic-Engiish Lesicon,” &2. A New Edition,-Revisei, with an Introduc- 
tion on the Histery and Development of Islam, especially with reference to 
India, by Srantey LANE POOLE. 


Now ready, royal vo, pp. viii—610, cloth 18¢., 


The FINAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, System of Perfectible 
Krowledge issving from the Marmouy of Science and Religion. By CHARLEs 
W. Suieips, D.D., Professor in Princeton College. 


Now ready, royal €vo, pp. xvi—294, stitched in ee with 4to Atlas; containing 
140 Plates, 4 


ALBUM to the COURSE of LECTURES on METAL- 


LURGY at the CENTRAT, SCHOOL of ARTS and MANUFACTURES of 
PARIS. By 8. Jonpax, C.E., Professor of Metallurgy at the Central School 
of Arts and Manu‘actures of Paris. 


In the Press, Second Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
INSTRUCTIONS for TESTING TELEGRAPH 


LINES and the TECHNICAL ARRANGEMENT in OFFICES. By Lovis 
ScHWINDLLR. 


Novw realy, 1 vol. post vo, pp. xxii—284, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


oe 


Pe etinsttteiin 


+ ORIGINAL LETTERS and PAPERS of the late 
Se VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. Upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. 
ft Ecited by Viscountess STRANGFORD. 

4 iy Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xvi—400, cloth, 10s. 64. 

14 | e EPOCH of the MAMMOTH, and the APPARI- 
ral TION of MAN upon the EARTH. By Sanes C. Sovran, AM. LLD., 
: Pi meee of “ The Recent Ori:ia of Man. 

- ' ow realy, 2 vols, 8vo, pp. xvi—506 an1 xii—474, cloth, 21s. 





The EVOLUTION of MORALITY ; being a History 


of the Development of Boral Culture. By C. SrantLaND Vaxe, Author of 
**Cheptcrs on Man,” &e. 


1 vol. royal 4to. pp. 582, haudsomely bound ia cloth, 3!. 13°. 6d. 


JATIMINIYA-NYAYA-MALA-VISTARA of 


ITADHAVACHARYA. Lcited for the Sanskrit Text Soci2tty by the late 
THropvor Gotpsruckrr, aud completed by E. B. CowEeti. With various 
Readings ; an Alphabetical In lex of Words; and en Index to the Passages 
quoted iu the Commen‘a: ies to the Tai. tiriya Samhita and Brahmana. 


In a few Cays, 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth. 


SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from the BUDDHIST CANON, 


commenly known as DHAMMAPAD\. Translated from the Chinese by s 
brat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambriize. With ace: ompaun; ing Narratives, 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. crown 8r9, pp: 216, cloth, price 7s. 6.1. 


A CANDID EXAMINATION of THEISM. By 


Invsicvs. (Tui; foras the Ninth Volame of *‘ The English ani Forcizn 
PLilosophical Libr sry. *) 
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TRUBNER & CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





13, Great Maztsonovan Srreer, 


HURST and BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, NA, Lady CHATTERTON : with 
some Passages from Her Ln A By E. HereaGe Derixe. 1 vol., 8v0, 15s. 


Among other persons ed in this work are Lords owne 
Brougham, , Lytton, Houghton ; Mesers-Wilberforce, Wordsworth: 


Hallam, core, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblan 
Warburton Chaatoey, Count See atnA . Ullathorne, Dr? 
Newman,’ B, darness, Staél, Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. 


Somerville, the Misses Berry, Mrs. Norton, &e. 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of Joun Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

**Mrs. Craik has related a beautiful and pathetic story—a story of faith and 
courage and untiring enerzy on the part of a young and-gifted man, who might, 
under other circumstances, have won a place in literature, The ay is one worth 
reading.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Preleabis Cc. D. 


Yoner. Cuear Epition. 1 vol., with Portrait, 5s. 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. oe M. Brtuam-Epwanps, 
Author of “ Kitty,’”’ “‘ Bridget,’ &c vols. 
“«* Brother Gabriel’ will be one of the most popular novels of the season. It 1 
replete with the deepest interest. The characters are life-like.”"—Court Journal, 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicxer, Author of 
“ Onwards but Whither ?” &c. 3 vols. 


BOTH in the WRONG. By Mrs. Joun Kent Srenpeg, 
Author of ‘‘Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A remarkably clever and interesting novel.”’— Messenger. 


The HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep W. Hont, 
Author of ‘‘ Thornicroft’s Model,’’ &c. ’, vols. 

“ An exceptionally delightful novel. Both reader and reviewer may well — 
over so vivid and truthful a life-picture.”’—Ewaminer. 


THIRD EDITION of VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 


of “‘ Mignon,” “‘ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 
** An engrossing story—well written and worth reading. All the characters are 
= conceived and natural, the situations are dramatic and the emotions life-like.” 
—Lraminer, 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Mo.eswortH 
(Ennts Grauam), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. . 3 vols. 
This story is developed with skill, and its interest never flags..’”’—Spectator, 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALz#xanper Fraser, 
Author of ‘‘ A Thing of Beauty,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and varied interest.”—Post. 
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On May 29 (One Shilling), No. 222, : 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for June. With Illus. 


trations by Georcr pu Maurier and Frank DICKSEE, 


CONTENTS :— 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XIIt.< 
Captain Despard. XIV.—The Workroom. XV.—Romance an ‘Reality. 


LOMBARD VIGNETTES. 

DAISY MILLER: aStudy. Part I. 

NOTES OF A RESIDENT IN PORTUGAL, 

CAPTAIN DOVER’S COTSWOLD GAMES, 

A FIERY WORLD. 

LOVE’S BLINDNESS. 

FOR PERCIVAL. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXXI.—Why not Lottie? 
XXXII.—Lottie Wins. XXXIII.—A Start in Life. XXXIV.—No. 13, 
Bellevue-street. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 





GEORGE ELIOT.—The July number of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE will contain 
a POEM of Eight Hundred Lines by GroraE Euior. 


MeACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 224, 
FOR JUNE. Price 1s, 








CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Krary. Chapters I., II. 
2. IDYLLIC POETRY. By M. W. Moaeripee. 
3. IS FETISHISM A PRIMITIVE FORM OF RELIGION? By Professos 
Max MULLER. 
4. FREEMASONRY. By Epwarp F. WILLoveHsy. 
5. A CHILD'S STORY. 
6. nee oes AND OUR CRIMINAL LUNATICS. By D. Hace Toss, 


7. OUR FOREIGN FOOD SUPPLIES. By A. J. W1Lson, 
8. DEATH AT THE GOAL.~ 
9. JOHNSON’S LIVES. By ati ARNOLD, 








MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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